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CauiForsiA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street 
MARE BOROL "GH SCHOOL for CIRLS. 
Mrs. Geo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse aventee. 
EST END INSTITUTE. SQ pet 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 


tion neces: 
Mrs. 8. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 
CONNECTICUT, N 


| TSS BAIRD’ ‘S. INSTITU TE FOR 
L Girls.—23d year. Primary, Intermediate. and Col- 
lege-Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Care’ul attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. Circulars 








CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 2 
OMFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 

ber 3. For all information, address 
WILLuM E. Peck, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbur. 
M« EAN SEMINAR Y FOR GIRLS.— 


College Preparatory. English Courses, French, 
German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. 





McLEAN. 





Connecticut, Washingt 
HE RIDGE. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
six boys. Prepares especially for Harvard and 
Yale. New plant. Healthful, be autiful location. 
Ww. G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, ’81). 


CONNECTICUT, Waterb 
T. MARGARE raid S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for ~~ reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 








Rdchiional 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Kemoval to 86 Beacon St. 
R. HALE’ S SCHOOL. 
The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 
con Street. 

Preparation for Harvard and the Institute of Tech- 
nol . Full Classical Course. Also Modern Lanquage 
and Scientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
boys of nine or ten years of age. Gymnasium, with bath- 
rooms and shower-baths. 

Address till August 1, LBERT F 

5 Otis P odey Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 
Né W ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
The Leading Conservatory of America, 
Founded by Df. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director, 
Send for Prospectus giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 





OME FOR Si Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
HT? ME FOR SCHOOL G/RLS 
and Special Students. Schools and professors 
at parents’ option. Sixth year. For circulars, apply to 
Mrs. THOMAS S. WINSLOW. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 110 Boylston Street. 
OSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
The Delsarte Ideal Training School. 
Send for Catalogue and see our advantages over all 
other schools. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894. 

AMY Morris HOMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Koston. 
F . plea TON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
Epuuxp H. Bexnert, LID. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 7 Garden Street. 
bod BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
or Boys. 12th year begins Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special "puflding. Best ventilating obtainable. Eight 
ears’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingt 
. TIONAL PARK SEMINAR Y FOR 
oung Women.—Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Colle dite and Seminary Courses. Beautiful grounds. 
$75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $300 to #400. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to Washington, D.C. 
“It is a liberal education to tive in Was ington. sal 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 
(, UNSTON INS TITUTE. FOR GIRLS. 
8038-3040-3042 Cambridge Place, 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 


ILLINOIS, CuIcaao, 708 Chamber of Siam 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT. LL. B., Secretary. 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
rs. F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
CHAPMAN’S French and a Boarding and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 1, 1894 Students 
Eapees for college. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 











MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1405 Park Ave. 
HE RANDOLPH HARRISON 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Liberal educa 
tion, College Preparation. Reopens Sept. 27. 
Mrs. JANE RANDOLPH HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917N. Charles St. 
So: THERN HOME SCHOOL ‘for Girls, 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary 
_Fifty- -third year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. — 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S EN 'GLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1804. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 
oe Amhe 
ko. WW. #. STE. ARNS’S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Barr 
HE PRIVATE INSTITU TION FOR 
Feeble Minded Youth offers exceptional advan- 
tages for this class. Classified Schooland Home. 250 
acres. Send for circular. 
Gro. A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 598 Boylston Street. 
(7 UNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es 
tablished in 1828.) For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 


ow and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Boarding and Day School. College rae, 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Well 
S. ALICE Brown, A. BE mal — 14 L. OWEN, A.B., 
ne 

References: Pres. L. Clark Scelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN {Is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL,.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientilic school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
AMEs S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury x 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Massac A Institute of Technolo- 
'Yy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
ys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor ~~ . ay be “ie 4B 
NAPP, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’’—So says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES c. PARSONS, Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 

M; KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Koyat (Harv.), Head Mester. 

Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 
ny R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’'S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’ Se 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. : 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares boys for college. 

tev. Epw. A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West ‘Newton. 

l EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 

, Classical School. Allen Brothers. The forty- 
second year of this family school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, Sept. ¥, 1804. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, Business, and a useful life. Attention 
to character-building. Send for catalogue, or call 
Tuesdays at ALLEN BROTHERS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 

demy.—Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Set- 

entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna- 

sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
influences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake, 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM Y. 
—The “ West Point of the West.’ Beautiful loca- 
tion and healthful climate. Noschool in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preparation for 
college. Address 





Colonel Rogers, Superintendent. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. F 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan's. College-prepara 

tory and Academic Courses. For circular, address 
GEORGIANA 8S, WoopBury, A.B., Principal. 
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NEW JERSEY, East Orange, Box 132. 
RYVYAD HILL.—A CHARMING HOME 
School for Girls. Beautiful grounds. College pre 
paratory and elective courses. Experienced care given 
children. Send for circular. 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
TSS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 1%. Resident, native French and 
German teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 
College for Women. 
Terms for boarding pupits, $3700 per year. 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR ¥ 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
. B. Fink, Head-master. 





NEW JERSEY, Summit. 
"ENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Elevation 400 feet; beautiful house and grounds; 
all departments; thorough preparation for college; high 
standards. Best methods of teaching. Opens Sept. 28. 
Principal, Miss AMELIA S. WaTTs, recently of Mr. Arthur 
Gilman’s School, ¢ ‘ambridge, Mass. 
THE SUMMIT SCHOOL COMPANY 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, President. 
NEW Y ORK, Ne wburgh, 
7 HE MISSES MACKIE’ S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Twenty ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley 
NEW York C ITY, 207 Broa way. 
M ETROPOLIS LAW S¢ ‘“HOOL. 
Incorporated June, 1801, ABNER C. THOMAS, 
iD. Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after course of three years, Morning division, 
¥ to 12; evening division, 8 to 10. For catalogues, ap 
ply to Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY. 
NEw York City, 43 West 47th St. 

] LSS WHITON and MISS BANGS— 
d English and Classical School. Native teachers 
in Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Special care in home and school 
gives to little ore. ‘Gymnasium, 

a NEW York C ITY, 81 East 125 5th Street. 

N/ EW YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE— 
y Mt. Morris Bank.— Bookkeeping, Banking, Corre 
spondence, Stenographyu, Typeiriting, Penmanship, Aca 
demics, Modern Languages, ete. For catalogue, address 
CARRINGTON GAINES. 











NEW WO. City, 120 Broadway. 
Vi W YORK LAW SCHOOL.—EVE- 
4 ning Department, Cooper Union. ‘* Dwight ME 
THOD” of lustruction. Degree of LL.B. after 2 years’ 
course. Graduate course added. Fee, $100, 
Gro, CHASE, Dean. 
New YORK City. 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens October 4. 
Kindergarten October 10. Fifteenth year 


NEW YORK CITy, 7Ist St., at West End Ave. 
- , , > ryaron . oe > 
AN NORMAN INST.—Founded 1857 
Mme. Van NoRMAN, Mrs. J. L. MATTHEWS, 
Prine ipal. Vice Prine tpal. 
NEW YorK C ITY . 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
1 ISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP.- 
ie SON’S Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oc tobe T 4,18 v4. 





NEw YORK CITY, 53 West 17th Street. 
| ZSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
i —Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, a fetes ‘board 
ing pupils taken, Reopens Oc ‘tobe r3 





NEW York, Riverside Drive, s: Sth and S6th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS will reopen October 3. 


NEW Yorx«k Cry, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERIN 


___ French and English School. Resident pupils. 


GTON— 


New York, Poughkeepste. 
G¥@ASTMAN COLLEGE.—7 
~_ brated practical school in America. Bookkeeping, 

Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, Typerwriting, 
Penmanship, Academics, Modern Languages, ete. For 
catalogue, address CARRINGTON GAINES, Box CC. 


op , 
, f €€i€- 





New York, Philmont. 
= Tl. MARK’S SCHOOL.—TEN GIRLS 


can be received as boarders. Charge, $280.00 


Sy a Re ee Saratoga Springs. 
7 


M*‘s V.H. WW. SLOCUM 
‘can n, October 2, Sele:t Day and Boarding 


School for limited number of children under fourteen 
Kindergarten instruction. Superior arrangements for 
study of music. Care of wardrobe; maids in attend 
ance; everything strictly in harmony with a wellor 
dered home, 
Saratoga’s world-renowned ATMOS} here and waters 
make it a desirable location for delicate children 
Highest of references. 
Sena for circular. 
NEw York, Sarato: 
TEMPLE GRO’. } . 
Regular and optional ec cutene te r Ye ung Ladies 
10 teachers; superior facilities for the higher sciences 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting. 40th year. 
CHARLES F, Down, Ph.D., President. 











Riedie 


New York, Somers, Northern Westchester, 

Hitt LSIDE SCHOUL,.— 50 miles from 

City. sboys. Spacious grounds, homelike 
and kesaiak healthful, bracing ciimate. German, 
French, Latin. English foundation thoroughly laid 
Parents fearing to place lame sons or those of defec 
tive sight or hearing in large schools may be assured 
of judicious care. October |. References from patrons 
of past ten years. Miss BROWN, Principal. 


New York, Staten Island, New Brighton. 
Fj R. HAWAINS'S TRINITY SCHOOL 
for Boys.— Prepares for college by individual sys 
tem. Students coached during summer for fall exami 
nations. 2th year begins Sept. 2s 
New York, Tarrytown. 
le he ME INSTITUTE, A BOARD! 
and Day School dd Girls, will reopen Sept. 1 ’ 
Miss M. W. Metcar, Prine —_ 





New YorK, Utica, 

\ RS. PLATT’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
d —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20 
Ls¥4. Applications should be made early. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Asheviile. 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDoNALD, B.A., Oxford (son of George 
MacDonald). 
Outo, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave 

M:: SS LUPTON has prepared giris t 

ass Without condition the full Harvard exami 
nation for admission. There have been pupils from 
her school the past year at Vassar College, the Cincin 
nati Uuiversity, and the Chicago University A few 
boarding pupils are received. Circulars are sent on 
application. 


Onto, Cincinnati, 16, 17, 15 Morris Street. 
x r A “s7 > 7 , 
y DE N PARA S¢ HOOL FOR GIKLS—- 


. English and Frenc h Day and Family School-re 
opens September 27. 





Onto, Cincinnatt. 
M SS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FORA 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 


WZ ISS BALDWIN'S 
a DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARA 


RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS —— ns Sept. 26, Isv4. Ad 
dress Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bustieto , hear Phil adeiphia. 
‘T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHUUI 
FOR BOYS. 
Illustrated Catalogue. CHARLES H. STROUT, 
F. E. MOULTON, 
Principals 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 20%, 204, 335 West 
Cheiten Ave. 
] ISS MARY E. STEVENS BOARD- 
P ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phila or ia, 4110 and 411 ruce St 
Psd GOURD BVUARD 1. ANIL 
Day School for Ball Ladies, 


Liveral Kducation, with Preparation for College. 
French, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. Jvuiia R. TUTwiLer, 
Associate Principal 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philade 7; Cc neste ut Hill. 


A ee COMEGYS AND M1iSS BELL'S 
English, French, and Ge rman Boarding School 
& s 
tor young ladies reopens October 1. 


Students prepared for College 
Ample grounds for outdoor exervise. 


oo Wea OEE ladelpt > 
Mow & ANABLE'S BOARDING ANI 
Day Sehs ol four Young Ladies. Estab. ia 1848. 


Upens Sept. 








Dh on ity Pt iphia 2045 Wainut St 


= ie Soe lies. WSth year is pr vide i 
for giving a superior education tn Collegiate, Eclectic 


aod Preparatory Departments; also tm Music, Art, and 
Eloc ution Mrs. HENRIETTA AUT2. 






Pe DE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
A= MARY C. WHEELERS PRE- 
paratory Cc llegtate. and Art School reopens Ucto 
ber 2, lsv4. Certificate admits to Brown Lniversity, 
Smith and Weilesley Colleges. College Professors in 


Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding puptis 


"army - > ws ,m er ’ rr y 
y~RIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es.—Foun ni? I elieat Home. Students 





from IS States. Ail denon ations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Mus and Apt 


Address AvorsTiIne Jones, LL.B. 


--y Nashville 
"ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
Ne Xt sesaion opens September 14. Full graduate 
dergraduate courses. Ten Fellowships 
13 Seven Departments. 






Wits WILLIAMS, Secretary 





k:ducational. 


Versont, Burlington 


WSHOUP HOUPAINS {i 
> Under supervision of Rt Rev. A A. Ha 


Mixs t TH M shat 
H. H. Ross, A M., Bus. Mgr 
Supertor Boarding Scho for young ladies. ( atah gues 


Vimainta, Norfolk 
ff Ckevs A ACADEMY) ‘ 
4 Prepares for Un. of Va 
Naval Academies, Schools of Science 
Rorert W. Towsrati, BA. Pr t 


EvGtanp, Bournemouth 








SCHAM SCll« d 
4 West, DD. He mt Min aster, Well Know Ara 
tory Sehool in this k iy sp n the ts 
Noted for its dry and sunny cl at s 
health. Games made agreat } nt Mast . mis 
ty Hon and Athietes America vs bh 
barge of during holidays, Highest Arn amand & 
lish references 
sw eT eneva 
ED FA \ ts , 
‘ ‘ a\ ‘ ; 
tg ei a hh ss * ‘ at ‘ f Pree 
“arefully and st ‘ ful f wed at facilities 
Muste Singing, Drawing, et 
Mile. Lassatin, The ndu Na 
| RS IOHN MeGINNIS \ 
rk, bas takes a1 Apart N id Ave. 
t r .. Haris, where s “ recetve girts 
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NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Pest advantages in Music 
Art, and Eiocuti Special preparation forany college 

Hon.J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes: “I 
take pleasure in uniting with secretary Herbert in com 
mending Norwood Institute. It has long been recognized 
as one of the best scnools for young ladies In W ashing 
ton pens Sept. 27. Address Mrs. W. Db. CABELL, 

1435 K St., N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
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MACMILLAN & ‘COMPANY’S NE ‘NEW BOOKS. 


MR. BARTLETT'S NEW COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the 


DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


With A Supplementary Concordance to the Poems, 
By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, author of “ Familiar Quotations,” etc., etc. 
In One Volume, 4to, 1,900 Pages. Bound in Half Morocco, in Box, $14.00, net. 


‘He has created a book which it is a pleasure to read as well as to consult for the purpose which it fulfils. It is a beautiful quarto of 1,910 double-column 
pages, printed in small type, in biack ink, on clean, white paper, but so admirable in its arrangement and its legibility that one re ao it as readily as if it were a 
crown octavo in large type, thinking only of the sense it contains and not of the sight that is expended on it. We know of no more perfect specimen of 
typography than this marvellous * Concordance’ of Mr. Bartlett.”— Mail and Express. 


Just Published, Fust Ready. 
A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. A History of the English Language. 
For the Use of Students, By Jonny R. CLark Hau, M.A., Ph D. Square 8vo, | By O. F. Everson, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in 
cloth, $4.50, net. Cornell University. 12mo, cloth. 


Fust Published, et 
A History of Rome Just Published, 
To THE BATTLE oF Actium. With Mapsand Plans. By EveELYN SHIRLEY SHUCK- | The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. 


BURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Fmanuel College, Cambridge. With Maps and | I. IONIC. 
Plans. pp. 809. Crown &vo, cloth, $1.75, net. | 
“Mr. Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency, yet with steady compres- | By Herspert Weir Suytu, Ph.D. University of Gottingen, Professor of Greek 
sion of his materials.’’— Daily Chronicle. \ in — Mawr College. pp. 668. 8vo, cloth, $6.00, net. 





NOW READY. MISS FIELDE’'S NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 


A CORNER OF CATHAY. 


Studies from Life among the Chinese. By ApkLE M. Fre.pg, author of ‘‘Chinese Nights’ Entertainments,” etc., etc. With Coloured Plates 
from Illustrations by Artists in the celebrated School of Go Leng, at Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


FUST READY. 

CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By SELDEN L. WurItcomB. With a Preface by BRANDER MATTHEWS. Crown 8vo, 81.25, nef, 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By FREDERICK RYLAND. Crown 8vo, #1.40, net. 





Fust Ready, New Book on Nursing. **COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES.’’ 
Text-Book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. : Fust Ready, Vol. 11, 
Coes by Drana CurrrorD Kimber, Ass‘stant Superintendent Ne af A ct City Amphioxus and the Ancestry of the Vertebrates. 
raining School, Blackwell's Island. With Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50, net. By ArTHer WILLEY. With Illustrations. vo, buckram, $2.50, net. 
SFust Ready. Already Published. Vol. 1. 
The Senile Heart: Its Symptoms, Sequel and Treat- From the Greeks to Darwin. 
ment. An Outline of the Development of the Evolution Idea. By Henry FAtrFieLp 
OsBorN, Se D., Da Costa Professor of Biology in Columbia College. &vo, 
By Groner W. BAaLrour, M.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.59. buckram, $2.00, net, 





NOW READY. VOLUME 7]. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS AND APPLIED ELECTRICITY. 


Arranged and edited by Epwarp L. NicHoLs, Professor of Physics in Cornell University. With Illustrations. Vol. [f. Senior Course and 
Outline of Advanced Work. By G. 8S. Mo.Ler. F. BepELL, H. J. Hotcuktss, C. P. MATHEWS, and the Editor. S8vo, $8.25, net. 
Already Published—Vol. 1. JUNIOR COURSE IN GENERAL PHYSICS. By E. Merritt and F. J. ROGERS. S8vo, $3.00, net. 


ust Published, Ready Next Week. 
| : 
Co-operative Production | By the Author of ** Building Superintendence 
| 


ary 


Architect. Owner, and Builder Before the Law. 


By T. M Crark, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, author of 
‘Building Superintendence.”” Svo. $5.00, 


By BensamMin Jones. With Prefatory Note by the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke AcLAND, 
M.P., Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education izmo, 
cloth, $2 50, nef. 


, SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents each number; subscription, 50 cents a year. 
The leading article this month is entitled ** Subconscious Suggestions,” by Prof. J. MARK BALDWIN, Princeton. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


THE action of the Louisiana sugar- 
planters in joining the Republican party 
releases the Democratic party from its 
greatest embarrassment—that of being 
obliged to cater to a lot of protectionists 
in its own camp. The claim of the 
Louisiana men, and also of the 
Nebraska and California beet factories, 
to the bounty for the present year 
is valid, in our judgment. It is our 
belief, also, that they were tricked 
out of this bounty by the agents of 
the Sugar Trust in the Senate. Sena- 
tor Caffery intimated as much in a 
debate in the Senate. Perhaps he will 
tell more at some future time. Mean- 
while strict justice requires the pay- 
ment of the present year’s bounty, which 
can be allowed only by an act of Con- 
gress. But, manifestly, the political se- 
cession of the Louisiana men makes it 
very difficult for Democrats to vote 
for such a bill, even though justice re 
quires it. As to the future, the revenue 
duty of one cent per pound on raw sugar 
is quite as much protection as ought to 
be allowed on an article of prime neces 
sity, and when it becomes possible to 
put sugar on the free list, the Democrats 
will be under no more embarrassment 
than they were in putting wool on the 
free list. 





What is the Republican policy re- 
garding the tariff? Nobody can make 
out from the party’s speakers or organs. 
Ex-President Harrison, in his West Vir- 
ginia speech the other day, said that 
“if the people at the elections this fall 
condemn the recent action on the tariff 
[by voting the Republican ticket], we 
shall have an end of tariff tinkerings.’’ 
In the same line with this is the state- 
ment of ex-Congressman Grosvenor of 
Ohio, who made Republican speeches 
during the Maine canvass, that ** thou- 
sands of voters hitherto Democrats veted 
the Republican ticket under the threat 
of future tariff agitation.’’ On the 
other hand, McKinley insists that the 
new tariff law must be repealed and the 
whole question reopened. Which is it— 
does a man vote for tariff agitation or 
against it when he votes the Republican 
ticket this fall? 





Senator Cullom is the latest Republi 
can stump-speaker to take up the chal- 
lenge as to what his party is going to 
do with the tariff if restored to power. 
His answer is replete with wisdom. 
The Republicans are not going to reén 
act the McKinley bill‘‘in its entirety,” 
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but only so much thereof as may be 
necessary to give everybody prosperity 
and wealth. On that general principle 
the Illinois Senator is firm as a rock, 
but in the ‘‘mere matter of details’’ he 
is a trifle ambiguous. He is clear 
on one point, however, and that is 
that all the duties which the Democrats 
have made higher ought immediately to 
be lowered. This is dangerously deti 
nite. The only safe platform for Repub 
licans this year is denunciation of the 
Democrats. If they carry the elections 
on that cry, they will be in the impreg 
nable political position of not having 
made a single pledge to break or keep 


The Kansas Republicans are coming 
out strong forsilver. The platform went 
no further than to demand the use of 
both gold and silver on such a basis as 
willsecure the maintenance of the parity 
of values; but the candidates pay no at 
tention to the platform. Mr. Morrill, the 
nominee for Governor, made a good repu 
tation in Congress as a sound-money 
man; and when Cleveland called the 
special session to repeal the silver-pur 
chase act a year ago, he endorsed his 
course as showing that the President was 
‘opposed to the free coinage of silver, 
and in favor of honest money and asingle 
gold standard.’’ But his supporters are 
now explaining this away on the plea 
that ‘‘ he has changed his mind,’ and 
Mr. Morrill himself has written a letter 
to say that he is ‘‘in favor of the free 
coinage of the American product of 
the silver mines with sufficient tariff 
to exclude all foreign product, and it 
seems to me that there can be but 
Following this lead, the 
Republican organs are now arguing 
that ‘‘the Democratic party is tho 
roughly and hopelessly committed to the 


” 


one ratio. 


single gold standard’’; that ‘‘the Popu 
list party never was the friend of silver, 
as it is opposed to all metallic money 
and favors paper money’; and that 
‘there remains but one party that can 
or will come to the rescue of. silver.’’ 
The State Journal, ‘official paper of 
the city of Topeka,’ which makes this 
argument, declares that the Republi 
cans elected to the next Congress will 
vote for the coinage of silver at the old 
ratio, and predicts that the next Re- 
publican candidate for President will 
run on a silver-coinage platform. Evi 
dently the Republicans are not yet 
through with the troubles in which the 
party became involved by its time-sery 
ing course on the money question in the 


oe 
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The people of Kansas are learning the 
folly of interfering with the natural laws 
of trade by legislation “in the interest 





of the creditor class."’ The Po} ulists 
induced the last Legislature to pass an 
act for the protection of people who had 
borrowed money on their homes, by al 
lowing them an option of two years 
grace after the maturity of the mort 
gage notes The etfect has been exactly 
contrary to what was desired and pro 
mised. Capitalists are always unwill 
ing to make loans unless they can 
know the exact maturity of their 
investments If they cannot be given 
such assurance, they will exact a heavier 
rate of interest, in the way of bonus or 
commission, to make up for the risk 
Cases are reported where a bonus inte 
rest of 7 percent. above the legal interest 
is demanded for negotiating loans on 
Kansas property for three years, so 
that the creditor has to pay 24 per cent 
a year extra for the enactment of this 


law in his alleged interest. 


The Populists had strong hepes of 
making a good showing in Maine this 
month, as they had made a school-house 
campaign in many parts of the State 
and expected that the hard times would 
cause people to look with favor upon the 
sure cures which they have to offer 
The result must be a great disappoint 
ment They have polled only about 
»,.000 wotes, as against 5 two vears 
ago; and this apparent gain is) un 
doubtedly due in large part, if not 
wholly, to the action of Democrats 
who were so disgusted with their own 
party that they felt like voting against 
it, but were not, as others were, quite 
ready to swallow the whole Republi 
can ticket. No circumstances could be 
more favorable to the Populist cause 
than those which existed in Maine on 
Monday week, and the failure of the 
party to make any impression on the 
masses must remove the last lingering 
hope of its leaders that there is a future 
for it in the East any more than in the 
West 

One elementin the overwhelming De 
mocratic defeat in Maine ought not to 
be disregarded. This is the dissatisfac- 
tion and even disgust in the party 
caused by the distribution of the spoils 
since Mr. Cleveland began handing over 
the offices a yearand a half ago. The 
business of apportioning the spoils has 
been in the hands of a ring known as 
‘the Plum Trust,’ and the Lewiston 
Journal, Congressman Dingley’s news- 
paper, says that it has ‘‘no doubt that 
the dispensations of the Plum Trust lost 
several thousand votes for the Maine 
Democracy.’’ The whole patronage of 
the federal Government in the State was 
in the hands of the Democrats, and they 
were beaten worse than ever before, and 
in part because of this patronage. It 
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does seem as though the stupidest politi- 
cians ought after a while to learn that 
the spoils system does not ‘‘ pay.” 


There is no doubt about the great po- 
pularity of the income tax in the South. 
The feeling which generally prevails in 
that part of the country found charac- 
teristic expression in the resolution 
adopted by the Democratic convention 
in the Fifth Louisiana District the other 
day, that ‘‘ we heartily approve the in- 
come tax, regretting only that every 
voter in this district is not sufficiently 
prosperous to come within the provi- 
sions of this section of the bill.””’ What 
Southern Democrats are curious about 
is the attitude of Northern people 
towards this tax. Take Maine, for 
example. Does the 38,000 Republican 
majority mean that the people of that 
State are against an income tax? It 
might be so claimed if the Republicans 
had made an issue of the tax dying the 
canvass; but they were studiously silent 
on the question—the framers of the 
platform and its interpreters alike. The 
indications are that this policy of si- 
lence will be maintained by Republicans 
throughout the North, in which case 
the November elections will cast no light 
on the feeling of the public about it. 





Senator Camden of West Virginia, 
one of the ‘conservatives’? who sup- 
ported Gorman in his efforts to wreck 
tariff -reform, has learned something as 
to the feeling of his constituents since 
he returned home. He finds that the 
Democrats of his State are so strongly 
against his attitude that he is now try- 
ing to make out that he always was a 
zealous tariff-reformer and always will 
be, if he is reélected. He has written an 
‘‘open letter,’”’ in which he asks the peo- 
ple to ‘‘observe that I stated emphatical- 
ly in the Senate that I was ready to vote 
for the Wilson bill as it came from the 
House,’’ and he does his best to prove 
that he was as strongly in favor of 
free raw materials and low duties as 
Mr. Wilson. It is impossible for Sena- 
tor Camden to clear up his record, but 
the fact that: he feels compelled to 
make the effort shows how strong is the 
sentiment in favor of a thorough-going 
reform of the tariff among the Demo- 
crats of West Virginia. 





Eight of the twenty Democrats in 
the New York delegation voted against 
the tariff bill when it passed the House 
last February, namely: Bartlett, Camp- 
bell, Cummings, and Sickles of this city, 
Hendricks of Brooklyn, Covert of Long 
Island City, Haines of Kinderhook, and 
Schermerhorn of Schenectady. The 
first of the eight to learn the sentiments 
of his constituents is Mr. Haines. His 
district comprises Columbia and Rens- 
selaer Counties, and the Democratic 
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convention in the former county last 
week elected a delegation which will 
vote asa unit against him. As this is his 
own county, its repudiation of Haines 
insures his defeat. His vote and speech 
against the Wilson bill were directly in 
issue, and the refusal of his party to en- 
dorse his attitude is in harmony with 
the bitter opposition to Gorman, Brice, 
and others of the so-called ‘* conserva- 
tives’’ manifested by the Democrats of 
their respective States. 





The defeat of Congressman Breckin- 
ridge in his canvass for renomination— 
for there seems no doubt that a majority 
of the votes cast on Saturday were 
against him—is a great triumph for the 
cause of decency in politics. He hadon 
his side so many potent forces—his for- 
mer prestige, his eloquence, family influ- 
ence (nowhere counting for more than in 
Kentucky), a divided opposition, and the 
full power of the party machine—that 
even a small adverse majority testifies 
powerfully to the weight of the moral 
influences which were invoked against 
him. Tennessee, like Kentucky, did a 
good piece of work last week. The 
grand jury at Memphis indicted thir- 
teen men for the lynching of six 
negro prisoners near that city a fort- 
night ago. The jury express their ‘‘hor- 
ror at the cold-blooded butchery of 
these six defenceless men, the cruelty 
of which would cause even a savage to 
hang his head in shame, and indulge the 
hope that every man engaged in it will 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law.”’ 
Better still, public sentiment is so tho- 
roughly aroused that there seems to be a 
good prospect that something will come 
of these proceedings. The newspapers 
of Tennessee talk as though the people at 
last realized that this sort of savagery 
cannot be condoned without their for- 
feiting all claim to civilization. 





Down to its closing session before the 
recess the New York Constitutional 
Convention had passed twenty-three 
amendments, which may be briefly and 
informally described as follows: 


(1.) Abolishing the office of coroner. 

(2.) Forbidding the passage of any legisla- 
tive bill until it has been in printed form 
before the members for three days. 

(3 and 4.) Providing that the President pro 
tem. of the Senate and Speaker of the Assem- 
bly shall be in order of succession to the 
Governorship after the Lieutenant-Governor, 

(5.) Striking out the $5,000 limit of re- 
coverable damages in cases of death by acci- 
dent. 

(6.) Providing that no person shall have 
gained or lost a residence by becoming an in- 
mate of a charitable institution. 

(7.) Authorizing the sale of the Onondaga 
salt springs. 

(8.) Abolishing the Codification Commission 
as obsolete. 

(9.) Authorizing the use of voting-machines 
in elections, 

(10.) Forbidding riders to 
bills. 

(11.) Forbidding the issuing of 
passes to public officers. 

(12.) Prohibiting labor in prisons in compe- 
tition with free labor. 


appropriation 


railway 
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(13.) Providing for non-partisan election 
boards. 

(14.) Providing a new judiciary system. 

(15.) Providing for a new legislative ap- 
portionment. 

(16.) For the preservation of Adirondack 
lands and the forests thereon. 

(17.) Providing for separate municipal and 
State elections, 

(i8.) Establishing  civil-service 
ments by examinations. 

19.) Providing for unsectarian education. 

(20.) Providing for public charities. 

21.) Extending from ten to ninety days 
the period of citizenship before voting. 

(21.) Regulating personal registration. 

(22 and 23.) Fixing the date of assembling 
of the Legislature, and enlarging the mem- 
bership of both houses. 


appoint- 





It is evident at a glance that this is a 
mixture of good, bad, and indifferent 
propositions, and that the only fair 
method by which the voters of the State 
can be asked to pass judgment upon 
them is by submitting them separately 
for adoption or rejection. There are 
several propositions, such as those re- 
lating to coroners, voting-machines, 
riders on appropriation bills, railway 
passes, non-partisan election boards, and 
Adirondack preservation, so generally 
approved that if they were to be submit 
ted separately, there would be little 
cause to fear their rejection. But what 
would be their fate were they to be tied 
up with such a thoroughly demagogic 
proposal as that forbidding prison labor, 
and with such a purely partisan proposal 
as the apportionmentamendment? Then, 
too, there is the judiciary amendment, 
upon which legal opinion is widely di- 
vergent, lt should go before the people 
on its merits, and stand or fall by itself. 





Very little that is authentic concern- 
ing the Corean war has been hitherto 
obtainable, but We suppose the state- 
ments of the Japanese legation at Wash- 
ington may be trusted as to a treaty of 
alliance between Japan and Corea which 
has been signed, in terms which make 
the situation perfectly intelligible. By 
these terms Japan undertakes to secure 
the independence of Corea by driving 
out the Chinese and compelling them to 
relinquish all claim of sovereignty over 
the country. Corea undertakes merely 
to afford the Japanese forces every faci- 
lity for carrying on the war, and to fur- 
nish them provisions “‘ at a fair remune- 
ration.’’ This is certainly a very favor- 
able treaty in its terms to Corea, resem- 
bling a good deal that made between 
France and the United States when we 
were endeavoring to throw off the British 
dominion. The zeal of France for Ame- 
rican independence was not exactly 
disinterested, and it is scarcely proba- 
ble that the Japanese are governed 
by purely altruistic motives in re- 
lieving the Coreans from a claim 
of sovereignty that was certainly not 
very oppressive. It may be surmised 
that the assent of the Coreans to the 
treaty was partly due to the presence of 
the Japanese forces at their capital, 
Seul; and should Japan succeed in the 
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war it is quite possible that another 
treaty will be made, in which the pre 

servation of the independence of Corea 
will not appear to be the sole object of 
Japanese policy. 





The speech of Premier Crispi at Na 
ples may not indicate that a reconcilia- 
tion has actually taken place between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal, but 
it would scarcely have been made 
unless something of the kind was 
in contemplation. It is, in any event, 
significant of the effect of the anarchist 
outrages in warning the conservative 
elements in society that they must sink 
their differences and unite against the 
common enemy. For some years the 
policy of propitiating the socialists has 
been quite generally adopted, with the 
result that they have steadily raised 
their demands. Every concession has 
had the effect of making them more 
confident of attaining all that they 
claim. They have boasted that the prop- 
erty-owning class was in terror for its 
existence, and the anarchists have 
accepted the assertion as indicating the 
fact, and have grasped the opportunity. 
It is evident that moderate republicans 
in France are beginning to realize that 
it may not be easy to defend the 
institutions of civilized society with- 
out the aid of religion, and that while 
clericalism is odious, there are worse 
things to be dreaded from atheism 
and anarchy. The condition of Italy has 
been peculiarly unfortunate, owing to 
the persistent abstention of faithful Ca- 
tholics from participation in the folitical 
life of the country; and if they can be 
induced by any reasonable compromise 
to assume the duties of citizenship, it 
would be greatly to the public ad 
vantage. Hitherto it has seemed as 
if the demands of the Pope could 
only be met with a non possumus on 
the part of the King, but it is by no 
means improbable that the Pope is him 
self alarmed at the extent to which the 
Church is losing ground among the com 
mon people, and is at last willing to 
accept an alliance which will really 
strengthen the cause of religion, even 
ifsome antiquated pretensions may seem 
to be abandoned. It is quite certain that 
if civil government is overthrown, re- 
ligious institutions will not survive, and 
conservative men of all creeds and parties 
will agree with Signor Crispi that never 
more than to-day do we ‘ feel the need 
of seeing the two authorities, civil and 
religious, marching with one accord to 
lead the people in the way of justic: 
and charity. 





The German Catholic Congress, r 
cently in session at Cologne, was cheered 
on to its work by Bishop Schmitz, who 
said: ‘‘ With a social Pope and a social 
Emperor, it only remains for us to raise 


up in the bosom of the Church a body 
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of men saturated with the social spirit 

It is easy to imagine what followed 
after this. One Bonn professor, it is 
true, thought that it would be wise to 
give the preference to certain intellec 
tual and spiritual questions, and, if they 
went into politics at all, to inquire what 
they could doto put down the anarchists 
But he was at once ridden over by the 
men who wished to expound their ideas of 
the true way to better the condition of 
workingmen and the farmers The 
idea which seemed to tind mest favor 
was a return to the middle-age systen 
of guilds for every trade and profession 
We ourselves think that the trades 
union can never do its perfect work 
of tyranny until men’s ideas of per 
sonal liberty get back to what they 
were in the middle ages \ guild 
fixing & man’s status for life was 
practicable then, but that was before 
democracy, with its doctrine of indi 
vidual freedom, had come to curse the 


world. The German Catholics are 


yt 
right in supposing that their paternal 
ideas, like their ‘social Emperor,’’ are 
entirely out of place in the nineteent] 
century. They are both mere medieval 
survivals. 

A clubof cyclists, wishing to show what 
might be done in the way of carrying d. 
spatchesin timeof war,when other means 
of communication bad broken down, 
asked the War Ot} 
a despatch from London to Edinburg 


and bring back a reply. The War Office 


to let them carry 


declined to have anything to do with the 
matter, but it was arranged with the 
Pall Mall Gazette that their oftices ‘in 
the two cities should be used as termini 
Relays of cyclists, riding in pairs to 
avoid loss of time by accident, wer 
duly stationed, and the letteronce start 
ed was carried through England, as the 
Spectator says, like a fiery ’ 

weather was extremely bad, the rain 
falling in torrents and a head wind b« 

ing encountered all the way to Edin 
burgh. Nevertheless between ten o'clock 
of a Thursday morning and 2:27 Pp. M 


of the next Saturday, the despat 





was carried to its destination and 
the answer brought back. The distance 


of S00 miles was thus covered in 52 
hours and 27 minutes n average of 
154 miles un) «ohour In the very 
best days of « ng the shortest 
time made between London and Edin 


burgh was forty-two hours and twenty 


three minutes. Such a result as this 
will open the eyes of the war oftices of | 
the Continent if not of England. It 
indicates that we may presently see 
bodies of cyclists attached as orderlies 
to the staf f everv e! ral Nor s it 
in prob able that su ib uly would take 
the place, for many purposes, of cavalry 
The same causes that lead men to sell 
their horses and take to bieyeles will be 
operative in military economy In this 
peaceful land we may not witness such 
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Count Tolst s well known, 1 
eves pyt t t the self 
s ngs + seltisl s ety and 
Y iz for s part, rer 1 1 it 
ving to everv \ the world the 
right freely to } s} r transiate his 
works. But the fantast results which 
have flowed from this permission have 
last aroused ¢ n Tolstoi to protest. The 
translations which have been betrayals 
and the editions which have been cha 
tic assemb axes of ditferent books 
with such parts cut out as the publish 


ers, In their superior wisdom, saw fit to 
eliminate, have been so numerous and 
so extraordinary that the long-suffering 
count has written to a friend of his in 
if nota 


Germany to reassert an artistic 
pecuniary, copyright. It is true, he 
says, that he desires the free diffusion 
of his ideas; but if the ideas sent forth 
under his name are really not his, or any 
thing under heaven but the dislocated 
guess-work of some ine om pe tent trans 
lator, his purpose in renouncing his 
property rights is entirely defeated. So 
he begs all men who want to know 
what he re ally thinks to read only those 
translations which bave received his ap 
proval. This is an aspect of literary 
property which is not often taken into 
consideration, and to which Count To! 
stoi himself did not apparently give suf 
ficient weight when he turned over his 
works to the spoiler 
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BUSINESS RECUPERATION. 
THERE is a natural tendency on the part 
of political speakers and writers to con- 
nect the prosperity of the country or its 
decline with the policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is easy to demonstrate that 
legislation has a great deal to do 
with many departments of business, es- 
pecially in the manufacturing line, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the perni- 
cious Silver law of 1890, it can prostrate 
the credit system of the whole coun- 
try. But ordinarily the laws enacted at 
Washington are of far less effect than 
the natural conditions, With the right 
kind of weather the country might have 
had a corn crop of 2,500,000,000 bushels ; 
but it was reduced by drought to per- 
haps 1,500,000,000. A few weeks, even 
a few days, of dry air and hot sun 
thus made a difference to the coun- 
try of $400,000,000 or $500,000,000; and 
it must be a particularly mischievous 
Congress that can damage us to that 
extent, at least in onesession. With re- 
gard to the influence of the present 
tariff, it is still so highly protective as 
to make it unreasonable to maintain that 
its effects in stimulating trade will be 
momentous. They will undoubtedly be 
perceptibly beneficial, and some gain is 
already visible; but the duties retained 
are still so high as to make the appre- 
hensions of the protectionists absurd, 
as well as to dash many of the hopes of 
the revenue reformers. 

Whatever claims may be made as to 
causes, of the fact of a revival of trade 
there is now no doubt. It has not come 
with a rush, with the exception of cer- 
tain lines of business immediately affect- 
ed by change of duties, but it is coming 
gently and gradually, as men like to see 
the rain begin after a time of drought. 
The barometers generally watched with 
most care are three: the clearing-house 
returns, the bank loans, and the blast 
furnaces. The first indicate in a gene- 
ral way the amount of the exchanges of 
goods that are taking place. Merely 
speculative transactions may swell these 
figures abnormally, but the amount of 
speculation is itself connected with the 
condition of business. The loans made 
by the banks are likewise affected by 
speculation, but still they indicate the 
existence of a demand by solvent borrow- 
ers which would not exist unless they 
saw how they could make a profitable use 
of borrowed money. The production of 
iron is significant because that metal is 
the basis of all industry. No department 
of human activity can be enlarged with- 
out creating an increased demand for 
pig-iron ; and when it is observed that the 
production of this commodity is rapidly 
increasing, a general activity in pro- 
duction is always inferred. There is 
a fourth sign of increased business 
which is upcn many accounts the most 
trustworthy of all—increasing railroad 
receipts; but the returns of these are 
not furnished so promptly as the others, 
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and are perhaps more commonly looked 
upon as proving the correctness of the 
inferences derived from the more sensi- 
tive factors. 

If we glance at the recent figures 
showing the amount of bank clearings, 
we find a rate of increase quite as rapid 
as is to be wished. The total clearings 
in millions of dollars during the year up 
to September were 29,346, as compared 
with 38,879 during the same time in 
1893. But the clearings during the 
month of August were in 1894, 3,564, 
against 3,376 in August last year. For 
the week ending September 1 they were 
767, while last year they were 700. For 
the next week the figures were respec- 
tively 809 and 731; and for the week 
ending September 15 they were 882 and 
803. There has thus been a gain of 
about 10 per cent. during the last few 
weeks, with indications of a continued 
increase. No more rapid rate of in- 
crease than this, we incline to think, 
could be regarded as altogether healthy. 

Turning to the returns of the New 
York city banks, we see that during 
the last week of August the loans in- 
creased very slightly over the amount 
of the previous week, but very greatly 
over the corresponding week of 1893. 
The figures for 1893 were $400,000,000, 
but for 1894 they were about $490,000,- 
000. The following week showed again 
but a slight advance, although far in 
excess of last year, but the week ending 
September 15 showed an advance of over 
$3,000,000; an increase of over $100,000,- 
000 beyond the amount last year, and 
very largely in excess of the loans of 
1892. 

We confess that we regard the ex- 
tremely rapid increase in the production 
of pig-iron during the last few weeks 
with some anxiety. In the region weat 
of the Alleghany Mountains and north 
of the Ohio River, the production appears 
to be nearly as great as it has ever been. 
The weekly capacity of all the furnaces 
in blast on the first of September was 
reported to be 151,000 gross tons, and 
this is, we believe, within 25,000 tons of 
the maximum production recorded. We 
must go back as far as June, 1893, be- 
fore this production is equalled. But 
what is startling is the contrast with 
the earlier months of this year, and 
especially of this summer. During no 
previous week has the capacity of the 
furnaces in blast exceeded 127,000, and 
on the ist of June the number in blast 
was but 88, witha capacity of only 62,517 
tons. The number has now risen to 171, 
and the capacity, as we have seen, to 
151,118, as compared with 86,000 tons on 
July 1, and 115,356 on the first of August. 
The stocks on hand, withal, are reported 
to have decreased. Since there appears 
to have been little change in prices, we 
must suppose that present rates are suffi- 
cient to induce increased production. If 
this be true, the whole industrial world 
will feel the advantage of the cheapness 
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of iron, and this will of itself have an 
important influence upon general pros- 
perity. 








COINING THE SILVER. 


A NEW mystery appertaining to silver 
coinage is now engaging the attention 
of the curious. It has its beginning 
and principal seat in a letter written 
by Secretary Carlisle to Congressman 
Heard of Missouri under date Septem- 
ber 10. The secretary says that the 
mints are now coining silver dollars out 
of the bullion bought in pursuance of 
the act of July 14, 1890 (the Sherman 
act). He says that during the month 
of July $430,000 were coined, and dur- 
ing the month of August $728,000, and 
that about the same amount will be 
coined during the present month, Sep- 
tember, and thereafter such amount 
will be coined as the secretary may con- 
sider advisable under the circumstances, 
He adds that during the last eleven 
months 3,970,727 standard silver dollars, 
coined from the bullion purchased under 
the act of July 14, 1890, have been paid 
out in the redemption of Treasury notes, 
that the notes so redeemed have been 
retired and cancelled, and that the pro- 
cess is still going on daily. 

Some of the Northern newspapers treat 
this matter as though the secretary were 
inflating the currency and secretly un- 
dermining the public credit. Some of 
the Southern newspapers ‘“‘ point with 
pride”’ to the fact that the secretary is 
accomplishing what was intended to be 
accomplished by the seigniorage bill, 
notwithstanding the veto of that mea- 
sure. To prove that this is the case, cer- 
tain silver dollars bearing the date 1894 
have been exhibited on the stump, and 
have been accepted as conclusive evi- 
dence. The truth is, that the secretary 
is simply exercising the discretion con- 
ferred upon him by an existing law. 
That he is not exercising itin any harm- 
ful manner becomes apparent at once 
from the text of his letter. No silver dol- 
lar can go out without the taking in and 
cancellation of a preéxisting Treasury 
note. This the secretary’s letter af- 
firms, but the law itself imperatively 
requires that it shall be so, by a pro- 
vision that the amount of Treasury notes 
outstanding at any time shall be neither 
greater nor less than the cost of the sil- 
ver bullion on hand plus the silver dol- 
lars coined under this particular act. 
As the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act has been repealed, this provi- 
sion of the law simply serves to keep 
the two elements (silver dollars and 
Treasury notes) equal to a fixed sum. 
When one of them swells, the other 
shrinks. But inasmuch as the secre- 
tary has no power to reissue a Trea- 
sury note which has been cancelled, 
the holders of silver dollars who want 
paper money instead can take silver cer- 
tificates, which answer all their pur- 
poses equally well. Therefore the pro- 
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cess which is slowly going on is virtual- 
ly a conversion of Treasury notes into 
silver certificates. 

It might be supposed at first blush that 
this was an advantage to the Treasury 
in the way of converting a gold obliga- 
tion into a silver obligation. But this 
is not true; and even if it were true it 
would be no benefit unless we suppose 
that the interests of the Treasury are 
different from, and opposed to, the inte- 
rests of the people. The law has never 
made the Treasury notes a gold obliga- 
tion particularly. It simply authorized 
the secretary to redeem them ‘‘ in gold 
or silver coin at his discretion,”’ and then 
these words were added: ‘ It being the 
established policy of the United States 
to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other upon the present legal 
ratio, or such ratioas may be provided 
by law.”’ So it appears that the secre- 
tary can redeem Treasury notes in silver 
dollars if he chooses to do so, but if he 
carries out “‘ the established policy of the 
United States,’ he must immediately re 
deem the silver dollars with gold ones 
if anybody asks him to do so. But 
since the law makes no distinction be- 
tween silver coined under one act and 
that coined under another, he must do 
the same for the Bland dollars as for the 
Sherman dollars. That is, he must re 
deem both with gold if redemption is 
needed to keep them at a parity with 
gold. If they are at a parity with gold 
by reason of their being received for all 
Government dues on the same terms as 
gold, or for any other reason, nobody 
would want gold, and presumably nobody 
would be harmed by his refusing to pay 
gold for them. 

Our piecemeal silver legislation which 
has led to so many ambiguities and 
paradoxes is explainable on one theory 
only. This is, that the masses of the 
voting population do not and never can 
understand the science of finance; this 
being true of all peoples, Americans as 
well as others. What appears to be true 
on the surface of things is generally 
false and pernicious, if not ruinous, as, 
for example, that the more money we 
have, the richer we are, no matter what 
the money is composed of. Congress 
has legislated ‘‘ for the sake of appear- 
ances” all the time, seeming to yield 
to ignorant clamor by supplying more 
money, yet not doing so to aruinous ex- 
tent. All the silver legislation, beginning 
with the Bland-Allison act of 1878, has 
been of this character. Everything can 
be interpreted on rational principles 
with this key and with no other. Of 
course it is no part of the Government's 
busmess to supply money to the people 
at all, and this Government never did 
such athing from the time when the 
Continental money vanished into no- 
thingness in 1781, down to the civil war 
in 1861. 
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POLITICS AND THE RACE QUESTION 

IN ALABAMA, 
ALL danger of the Populists becoming a 
serious factor in politics in the far 
Southern States seems to have gone 
by. It is probable that, even when 
the party was strongest, the principal 
bond of union among its members was 
to be found not so much in their 
belief in the absurd and impracti 
cable principles aftirmed in its plat 
forms, as in the strong social prejudices 
which had been cherished for genera 
tions by the classes from which the 
Populists in the Southern States, al 
most without exception, were derived. 
In Alabama the jealousies entertain- 
ed by the small farmers towards the 
other portions of the community have 
been intense enough to bring about 
what a quarter of a century of all 
sorts of experiments on the part of the 
Republican party of the North, support- 
ed during a large portionof that time by 
the entire weight of all branches of the 
federal government, had utterly failed 
to accomplish. 

The returns of the August election in 
that State, when examined county by 
county, show that, in spite of the very 
considerable Democratic majority given, 
the white vote of Alabama has been split 
into two nearly equal portions, while 
the whole relation of the race problem 
to practical politics has been pro 
foundly modified. It is true that in 
the counties of northern Alabama 
there have always been white Republi 
cans. Thus, Winston County, with thir 
ty-six negro inhabitants, was persistent 
ly Republican all through the recon 
struction period, and is so to-day. After 
all the weight possible, however, has 
been allowed to these Alabama repro 
ductions of the political conditions in 
East Tennessee, it still remains true that, 
in Alabama as a whole, the Democratic 
party was the white man’s party, and 
the only opposition was that of the black 
man. Whenever the Republicans cat 
ried the State, it was because their ma 
jorities in the Black Belt counties were 
heavy enough to overcome the Demo 
cratic majorities invariably returned by 
the rest of the State. Whenthe negroes 
ceased to vote, or were no longer able 
to secure the counting of their votes, 
all opposition to the Democratic party 
came to an end 

With Kolb’s revolt in 1892, a new con 
dition of things began. The Democra 
tic party was fiercely assailed and its su 
premacy Was seriously endangered, but 
the negro counties were no longer the 
seat of opposition to it and its candi 
dates, as twenty-five years ago was the 
case. The very reverse is now true, and 
the Democrats of t day . like the Re 
publicans of the later sixties and 
early seventies, are forced to rely 
upon the Black Belt majorities to 
retain them in power against the ad 
verse vote of the white sections of the 
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in 1804, al 
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There are twenty-three counties in 
the State in which the whites outnumber 
than three to one; 
the population in 1890 by races being 
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border were no less strongly Popu- 
listic than the heavy white counties 
in the other extremity of the State, 
each of them giving a Populist ma 
jority, and their total vote aggregat- 
ing: Kolb 4,985, Oates 3,668, Appa- 
rently, therefore, the proportion of the 
races had more to do with determin- 
ing the political complexion of a coun- 
ty than its geographical situation. The 
real explanation probably is, that the 
counties in which there are few ne- 
groes are the portions of the State in 
which the soil is comparatively sterile, 
and inhabited largely by small white 
farmers, the conditions of whose lives 
are now hard as they always have been, 
and who have an hereditary jealousy of 
the richer planters and of the town 
populations. Whatever may be the 
cause, it is certain that Democratic pre- 
dominance has now at two elections 
been maintained only through the vote 
of the- black section of the State. 


The principle upon which the Demo- 
cratic legislators of the State have 
laid out or gerrymandered its congres- 
sional districts at different times, shows 
how thorough has been the revolu- 
tion in former political conditions. 
When the Democratic party first came 
into power in the State after the war, 
it threw as many of the heavy ne- 
gro counties as possible into one con- 
gressional district, the old Fourth Ala- 
bama; the idea, of course, being that 
while the Republicans would carry this 
district, the Democrats would be able 
to control the others. After it was found 
possible, however, to roll up heavier and 
more reliable majorities in the Black 
Belt counties than in any others, the Le- 
gislature, in reapportioning the State, 
was at great pains to put a Black Belt 
county or two in seven out of the nine 
congressional districts in the State. How 
great a sacrifice was made of all geo- 
graphical considerations for this purpose 
no one who has not seen the lines of 
the districts delineated upon the map 
of the State can appreciate. In the 
Democratic State and local conven- 
tions, representation is in proportion 
to the Democratic vote returned. The 
consequence has been that a Black 
Belt county with an insignificant white 
vote, but from which a very heavy 
Democratic majority was returned, has 
been entitled in the Democratic con- 
ventions (the real governing bodies of 
the State) to representation far in excess 
of that given to counties having a far 
larger white population, but in which 
there was no considerable negro vote to 
swell the Democratic majority. Thus, 
in the recent convention to nominate 
a Democratic candidate for Congress 
in the Ninth District, the Black Belt 
county of Hale was represented by 
ten delegates, or one for every 518 
white inhabitants, while Jefferson had 
but 20, or one for every 2,816 of its 
white population. lt was one of the 
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complaints of Kolb and his supporters 
in 1892 that the majority for his rival 
Jones in the Democratic convention was 
largely made up of Black Belt delegates 
who, he and his supporters alleged, did 
not represent votes cast by any one. 

Whether the Populists are right or 
notin the contention that they were 
beaten first at the Democratic conven- 
tions and then at the polls by frauds 
in the Black Belt, the fact that these 
heavy Democratic majorities from the 
negro counties are returned, and that 
by their return the Democrats retain- 
ed control of the State which they 
otherwise would have lost, is in it- 
self of great importance. If the ma- 
jorities are genuine, there has at last 
been formed a political alliance be- 
tween the negroes and the most in- 
fluential and enlightened whites. Such 
a union would tend to modify race 
prejudice, and would sooner or later 
result in the abolition of the remov- 
able injustices from which the negroes 
now suffer. If the majorities are fraudu- 
lent, it is certain that the white men 
of the State will not indefinitely sub 
mit to be ruled by manufactured votes. 
The struggle for better election methods 
may be a long one, but as it will be 
fought out not by the federal Govern- 
ment in alliance with negroes, but by the 
majority of the white people of the 
State, the ultimate result cannot be 
doubtful. 


“THE EXHIBITION OF THE BOOK.” 
Paris, August 31, 1894. 

Few honest lovers of books could receive 
with indifference the announcement that an 
‘*Exposition Internationale du Livre” was to 
be held in Paris. That city already has its 
‘““Beole du Livre,” which is admirably man- 
aged; there was every reason to believe that 
the exhibition, especially because of its pro- 
posed international character, would be, in its 
own way, as important and interesting. Per- 
haps it is the very greatness of the expecta- 
tion it inspired which has made its failure the 
more pronounced. 

In the first place, to those who, like myself, 
made a special journey to visit the Palais de 
VIndustrie, where the show is held, it is more 
than irritating, upon stepping into the great 
court, sacred in the spring to sculpture, to find 
it now devoted to something very like a cheap 
bazaar or fair. The presence of library furni- 
ture and bronze lamps, however inartistic and 
hideous, may, by a wide stretch of imagina- 
tion, be explained as legitimate; there must be 
rooms in which to keep books, and lights by 
which to read them. But the most imagina- 
tive could hardly discover the shadow of a re- 
lation between false teeth and the printer’s 
art, between Japanese dolls and the publish- 
er’s business. To wander down the many aisles 
in search of fine examples of printing and 
book-making is to be besieged by smiling touts 
for soap whose excellence depends on the 
clever imitation of fruits, or for hair dye 
which defies detection, or, it may be, for 
pianos which are being banged in cheer- 
ful warning of discomforts in store for the 
student with nerves. All this, it must be ad- 
nutted, is disheartening, and scarce what one 
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looked for in Paris. Then, again, it is solely 
in the name and official catalogue that the 
exhibition’s international character is appa- 
rent. It is true that Austria and Belgium 
make a pretentious but ineffective showing; 
true that one room is devoted to Japanese 
prints and books; true that Denmark offers 
the most intelligent and comprehensive exhibit 
in the building. But this completes the for- 
eign contributions, if we except an unexpected 
display of energy on the part of the University 
Press of Cambridge, which fills a case with its 
various publications; these, with a handful of 
illustrated papers and magazines, representing 
the ‘‘ book” of Great Britain. From Italy, 
Spain, Germany, there is nothing; and as lit- 
tle from the United States, though the cata- 
logue at least rejoices in an impressive Ameri- 
can section, with Mr. Eustis for President and 
many illustrators, booksellers, diplomats, and 
journalists for members. More unpardonable, 
however, is the utter want of system in the 
arrangement of the exhibition—if, indeed, the 
word arrangement can be mentioned in con- 
nection with it. The French themselves show 
much that is of genuine and legitimate value, 
bat still more that is trivial and irrelevant. 
Svidently, everything sent has been accepted 
with open arms, no matter what its intrinsic 
merit, as if the one object were to fill up 
space; and no greater has been the discretion 
in disposing of contributions once accepted. 
There is no method, and but feeble attempt 
at classification. Confusion prevails; and the 
worst of it is that the show, though now open- 
ed for somewhat over a montb, is far from be- 
ing ready. 

Its drawbacks are the more exasperating 
since, within its limits, the collection has its 
interest. Almost all the prominent and well- 
known publishers are here— Hachette, Le- 
merre; Plon, Nourrit & Cie.; Charpentier, Ol- 
lendorff, Firmin-Dido‘, and too many more to 
mention. Some few printers have sent speci- 
mens of their type, some bookbinders, such as 
Gruel and Magnier, of their bindings. It is 
curious to note—and the truth of the assertion 
would be doubly emphasized were the collec- 
tion really international—that just now the 
French publisher seems far less concerned with 
the beauty of book-making than the American 
or the English. This may be in a measure ac- 
counted for by the fact that at present there 
are no French printers who can compete with 
the Constables in Edinburgh or the De Vinne 
Press in New York. But how account for the 
lesser degree of interest taken in the beautiful 
page, in the decorative, well-balanced title- 
page, in harmony of size and shape, in the 
quality of paper, which have become such 
vital considerations with at least three or four 
American and English publishing firms ! 

It would appear that in France, of late, ar- 
tistic activity has found its outlet chiefly in 
the matter of illustrations, wherein draughts- 
men, engravers, and printers have long ex- 
celled. It is provoking, therefore, that in this 
very department the exhibition should be so 
unsatisfactory. In the series of original draw- 
ings hung together in one room the average is 
not much above that of Cassell’s annual black- 
and-white show in -London; though, fortu- 
nately, delightful exceptions occur in the draw- 
ings, both in pure line and color, by Boutet 
de Monvel, and in the work of Jeanniot, Ré- 
gamey, and Renouard. Many illustrators of 
distinction, however—Schwabe, Forain, Stein- 
len for instance—are absent altogether. And 


if another room is monopolized solely by the 
illustrations for Victor Hugo's books, the re- 
sult supplies merely additional evidence of the 
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willingness of the jury or committee of se- 
lection to welcome the bad with the good. 
When it comes to reproductive work, there is 
so little that is notable, and this little is so 
hopelessly scattered, that no suggestion Is 
given of the supremacy of French engravers, 
mechanical and otherwise. [t is, indeed, only 
from publishers of prints, like Marty and 
Sagot, that something of the new tendency in 
illustrative and reproductive art is to be 
learned. The latter publishes for men of such 
distinct individuality as Ibels, Chéret, Lunois, 
Vallaton; while M. Marty’s collection, called 
“T/Estampe Originale,” already seen at the 
Champ de Mars and at the Grafton Gallery, is 
proof that the revival of original lithography, 
wood-engraving, and etching marks the much- 
needed reaction against the influence of pho- 
tography. How much this reaction 1s needed 
may be realized by turning to the books pub- 
lished by M. Mendel, who believes the draughts- 
man to be superfluous in illustration, and in 
support of his foolish theory substitutes for 
drawings dull photographs, not merely of 
landscapes and buildings as they actually 
exist, but of groups and models arranged for 
the purpose in the photographer's “studio.” 
An edition of Daudet’s * L’Elixir de ]l’Abbé 
Gaucher,’ thus disfigured, shows to what depths 
of degradation illustration may sink when pho- 
tography, its efficient handmaid, is allowed to 
usurp its several functions. 

In the midst of the prevailing confusion, the 
businesslike order of the Danish section serves 
as eloquent reminder of what the exhibition, 
as a whole, might have accomplished with a 
little more method. The Danes who had their 
department in charge understood the meaning 
and object of an Exposition du Livre. Their 
exhibit is small, but, as I have said, compre- 
hensive. To study it carefully is to glean 
much information as to the art of book-making 
as practised to-day in Denmark—much of 
which is as unexpected as it is interesting 
That the Scandinavian race has its great 
painters all the late international-picture ex- 
hibitions, including the salons, have made 
clear. Now it may be seen that it has also its 
great illustrators—Hans Tegner, a master of 
pen-and-ink; Niels Skovgaard, who, like Mr 
Pyle, adapts modern methods to all that is best 
in primitive wood-cutting; Frélich, Larsen, 
and others whose names are but seldom heard 
without their own country. And these illus- 
trators have their intelligent interpreter in the 
wood-engraver Hendriksen, and their work is 
published in volumes to whose excellence 
printer, binder, and paper-maker have like- 
wise contributed. Moreover, it is worth re- 
cording that all the arts that relate to books 
are held in sufficient respect by the Danes for 
Copenhagen to have-established a ** School of 
the Book” on much the same lines as the insti- 
tution of that name in Paris. It is the true 
glory of the Exhibition that it has brought 
Denmark to the fore. 

If the modern division of the show is frankly 
disappointing, with that part of it called # 
position Rétrospective et Documentaire and 
forming an exhibition within the exhibitio: 
less fault is to be found. Here, hanging sick 





by side on the wall, and set out side by side in 
cases, are innumerable private collections 
The result is a small museum, varied and 
amusing, but not easily to be disposed 

short article. He who would write a history 
of printing or of book illustration in the past 
would be supplied with more material than 
enough in the collections of old books of every 
date and country. The series of book-bindings 
is as complete. Every fad of the collector is 
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represented. For one man whose fancy is forca 
ricatures there is another who delights in title 
pages and decorative head and tail-pieces. Space 
is made for posters and playing-cards and poh 
tical pamphlets and primers and prints. Curl 
ous Old letter paper dating back to the first 
Empire and the Restoration, visiting-cards 
menus, playbills, are equally honored. This 
strange medley is more to the taste of the an- 
tiquary than of the student or the artist; but, 
each collection being given a place to itself, 
the haphazard element in the arrangement is 
less conspicuous than elsewhere. 

If many of the fads so amply illustrated 
have nothing to do with books, there is a ready 
explanation: the show is supposed also to in- 
clude ‘* Paper” and the industries appertain 
ing toit. This second aim it is well to over- 
look in the modern departments, where the 
paper one would wish to see is done up and 








hidden in huge packages, and the paper one 
does not want to see flaunts its silly designs on 
the stationer’s shelves, or, else, hung in the 
balcony, reveals the hopeless vulgarity of the 


French designer of wall papers. Were it not 
for the affiches of Cheret, of Grasset, of Stein 
len, of Lautrec, and it may be for the colle 
tion of Chinese fans, it would have been far 
better had directors omitted paper from their 
programme. As it is, they have fallen lx 
tween two stools. They might have orga 
nized an exhibition of invaluable service to 
artists and artisans, had the Book alone been 
its subject; instead, they have littered the 
halls of the Palais de 


much trash that to discover what good work 


lindustrie with so 


there is, is hke hunting for a needle in a hay 


stack. N. XN 


THE GREENLAND KAYAK 
SUKKERTOPPEN, August W), [Sit 

THE Greenland kavak is certainly one of the 
most marvellous adaptations of natural forces 
to human use whicl 
is a logical but most 
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that some kayaks were ming They were 
three that belonged to the little settlement, 
and had come that day, asa matter of course, 
from Sukkertoppen, wl was twenty miles 
listant. On reaching the shore and pulling 
themselves loose from their shells, the kayakers 


rantheir hands into the apertures from which 
they had drawn their limbs and pulled out va- 
rious objects of merchandise which they had 
purchase d at the store for their families. They 
then took up their kayaks and carried them toa 


ure place and disappeared in their igloos, 





where their families were awaiting them. 
The kayak is equipped with various ingenious 
First there is the 


bird spear, consisting of ashort handle of wood 


mplements of the chase 


pointed with a short bone spear-head, and a 
circle of barbed bone lance-heads designed to 
give a whirling motion to the missile, and to 
ensure the entanglement of the object at which 
itis thrown. Then there is the harpoon for 
the seal, which is so arranged with a joint that 
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nected with a thong in the hands of the hunter. 
This thong is also attached to a float, consist- 
ing of the skin of some large animal sewed to- 
gether so as to be air-tight and inflated. This 
will float on the water and prevent the escape 
or sinking of the wounded animal. Various 
kinds of fishing tackle are also natural attach- 
ments to the kayak, when fully equipped. In 
the settlement where we were, all these imple- 
ments were of native manufacture. The wood 
had been borne thither on the majestic cur- 
rents that receive the drift from Siberian 
rivers, and, bearing huge icebergs and vast 
ice floes, move along the eastern coast of Green- 
land and around Cape Farewell to the Arctic 
circle on the west shore. It is to these same 
currents that Nansen has committed himself, 
in hopes of floating past the North Pole. Nor 
is iron at all a necessity to these natives. 
Really, their true Elysium has been reached, 
not in the age of steel, but in the age of bone. 
With the kayak and a modicum of Siberian 
driftwood, implements of bone are all they 
need, 

So far as I could learn, there was not a fire- 
arm in the little interior settlement of Ikermiut, 
where we remained ten days for explorations. 
Nor did the inhabitants need firearms. They 
can destroy game fast enough with their own 
implements. The use of firearms has led to the 
wanton destruction of the reindeer for the sake 
of their skins, their antlers, and their tongues, 
which are a rare delicacy. It is to be feared 
that the Greenland reindeer will soon go the 
way of the buffalo of our Western plains; and 
so of the fur-bearing animals in general. The 
natural increase is sufficiently checked by the 
original native methods of catching them in 
traps. The seal, also, the most important of 
all the animals upon which they depend for ex- 
istence—furnishing them food, clothing, fuel, 
and covering for the kayak, is in danger of 
being exterminated by the more destructive 
methods of hunting introduced by modern in- 
ventions, 

The Esquimaux in their original state were 
marvellously adapted to the conditions of life 
surrounding them. The Danish Government 
has done well to preserve those conditions as 
nearly as it has been possible to do so, even 
though, to accomplish this end, foreign visit- 
ors are rigorously excluded. The crews of the 
vessels which frequent the coast are forbidden 
to land, and the ships are excluded from their 
ports, except in stress of weather or by special 
permission. Our most accomplished natural- 
ist will not be permitted to remain at Sukker- 
toppen, because he has not the special permis- 
sion of the inspector, and it is now too late 
to reach him. In consequence of this wise 
policy the unique methods of life so well 
adapted to the conditions of the country and 
climate are in a fair way of being preserved, 
and, with these customs, the people them- 
selves. No people can permanently live here 
except they subsist upon the products of the 
country. The value of the things they acquire 
is far greaterin use than they can be in ex- 
change. It is a poor bargain when the Green- 
lander sells his garment of sealskin for a pair 
of trousers made of shoddy, or his jacket of 
bird skins for a coat of many colors. Nor can 
he profitably exchange his animal food for the 
vegetable delicacies of temperate climates. 

Providence has provided an abundance of 
food, shelter, clothing, and fuel, such as it is, 
for a limited population on these shores; natu- 
ral selection has developed in the people sto- 
machs and the constitutions suited to these 
provisions; and, finally, the inventivé genius of 
untutored humanity has evolved the kayak and 








its various attachments for appropriating these 
provisions. The circle is complete. It will be 
a sorry day when, from any cause, this circle 
is broken. While fishing off a convenient rock 
for cod the other day, we were somewhat hu- 
miliated to have a small boy come alongside of 
us, and, with the rudest kind of apparatus, and 
actually no bait at all, catch fish faster than 
we could with the best of hooks and the most 
tempting bait. On visiting the immense rook- 
eries of the kittywakes near by, also, the kaya- 
ker accompanying us was able to load his craft 
with all the birds he needed without our aid. 
Our fire-arms accomplished little more than 
wanton destruction. 

But while the kayaker, conscious of his tri- 
umph over the watery elements in certain of 
their phases, is bold as a lion in his chosen 
sphere of hazardous adventure, in other and 
unknown conditions he is the most timid of 
all creatures. It has been with the greatest 
difficulty that we have persuaded any of them 
to penetrate the fjords with us far enough to 
reach the glaciers which enter them from the 
inland ice. The loud detonations which ac- 
company the calving of the icebergs and the 
formation of crevasses are ominous sounds to 
their untutored ears, and suggest the presence 
of mysterious powers with which they feel 
themselves unable tocope. Nor is this strange, 
since the ice-fields yield nothing to supply 
their pressing wants, and therefore offer to 
them no inducement for exploration. Their 
minds seem utterly oblivious to the attrac- 
tions of the most impressive mountain scenery 
in the world afforded by the Greenland coast, 
and to the suggestions of the most mysterious 
forces of the world bound up in the continental 
ice-cap of the interior. 

The timidity of the natives sadly interferes 
with any hasty attempt to explore even the 
border of the Greenland ice. Still, we have 
succeeded in accomplishing about all we ex- 
pected to do, and, in spite of the kayaker, have 
been as venturesome upon the frozen billows 
of the inland ice as he is among the white caps 
of the stormy sea. If at this season I should 
commit this letter to the Danish mail service, 
it would be cheerfully carried more than two 
hundred miles in kayaks to meet the last ship of 
the year going to Copenhagen. But if I ask 
the kayaker to go with me in a boat to within 
two miles of the glacier’s front, the chances 
are that he will throw down his oars and abso- 
lutely refuse to work; or if, perchance, he is 
persuaded by my example to venture a little on 
the ice, he will very soon turn up the soles of 
his feet,and after pointing to the thin protection 
of his sealskin boots, and significantly saying, 
‘*No good, no good,” will beat a hasty retreat. 
Still, after all, he is the best of helpers in 
his proper place, and upon the inland ice we 
can get along very well without him. He pa- 
tiently awaits our return, and fairly beams 
with satisfaction when he sees that no harm 
has befallen us, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 





GREARD’S PREVOST-PARADOL. 
PARIS, August 28, 1894. 
THE two most brilliant political writers under 
the Second Empire were Forcade of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and Prévost-Paradol of the 
Journal des Débats. At a time when there 


was not even a semblance of a free press, when 
any newspaper or review could be suppressed 
after one or two warnings, and sometimes 
without any warning, these two writers con- 
trived to conquer the attention not only of 
France, but of Europe, and to exercise the dif- 
ficult and perilous function of critics of the 





imperial policy. They both represented the 
principles of constitutional government, they 
both were Orleanists, more attached to the 
general principle of representative govern- 
ment than to the principle of heredity; they 
wrote a clear and elegant style, and enveloped 
their criticisms and their allusions with all the 
graces of language. Prévost-Paradol once 
said to me: ‘‘I am practising a most difficult 
sort of dancing: I have to dance on eggs with- 
out breaking them.” 

In one sense, Forcade, who wrote the fort- 
nightly political chronicle of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, was happier than Prévost-Para- 
dol. He was protected by the Foreign Office; 
for, though the Revue des Deux Mondes was in 
opposition in all matters which concerned the 
interior policy of France, it did not make any 
opposition in questions which affected the rela- 
tions of France with Europe. As there wasno 
free press, and as the official communications 
made by the Government to the ministerial 
press were considered by the foreign Powers as 
the direct expression of the imperial will, the 
Foreign Office, which, to a certain degree, 
maintained its own traditions, found it con- 
venient to use the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
a sort of indirect expression. The services 
which Forcade thus rendered (and he rendered 
them most conscientiously) gave him a certain 
amount of freedom in other matters which 
Prévost-Paradol did not enjoy. 

It has always been a wonder to me how For- 
cade, who had the best-balanced mind I ever 
saw, cheerful in character, admired and liked 
by all, ended as he did. On his return from 
Venice, whither he had been invited by his 
Italian friends to assist at the dedication 
of a statue of Manin, as he had manifested a 
constant and active sympathy for the Italian 
cause, he showed the first symptoms of the ter- 
rible malady which goes under the name of 
general paralysis. He had soon to be placed 
in an asylum, where he died very shortly, after 
having lost every ray of that brilliant intelli- 
gence which had for many years given us so 
much pleasure and consolation. You know 
well in America how his rival for some time 
in popularity, Prévost-Paradol, died. The life 
of Forcade has yet to be written; perhaps it 
will never be, for he left, so to speak, no pa- 
pers. The life of Prévost-Paradol .has been 
lately written by a friend of his, M. Octave 
Gréard, Rector of the Academy of Paris and 
a member of the French Academy. M. Gréard 
modestly calls his biography a ‘study follow- 
ed by a selection of letters,” and it is in reality 
more a sketch than a real biography. 

Weare not told when and where Prévost- 
Paradol was born. Very little is said of his 
mother, who was an actress of the ThéAtre- 
Francais; nothing of his father, M. Paradol, 
a former major of the Naval Engineers. Para- 
dol was nine years old when his mother fell ill 
and had to leave the stage. A few devoted 
friends had to provide for his education. He 
was a brilliant scholar and entered the Normal 
School, which is the preparatory school for 
professors of the French University. This 
Normal School has formed many men who 
have attained a great celebrity. Paradol had 
among his companions Taine, Edmond About; 
Sarcey, the theatrical critic; Gréard, and a few 
other men of great talent, but of minor cele- 
brity. These young men had before them the 
example of Cousin, of Villemain, of other pro- 
fessors who had become ministers and had 
taken part in the government of their country. 
They were full of ambition, the Revolution of 
1848 had excited their hopes. Paradol not 
only studied the great philosophers of ancient 
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and modern times, he read not only Descartes 
and Spinoza, he plunged into the writings of 
the modern socialists, of Fourier, of Proudhon. 
His friend Taine, who was very sober-minded, 
often scolded him and tried to bring him back 
to pure philosophy. Paradol believed at that 
time in the legitimacy of passions and in the 
policy of interest. He did not deny that he 
was ambitious. ‘* Yes,” he says to Taine, ‘I 
have a thousand reasons for being ambitious 
and fond of life. I should like to be powerful 
I should like to be rich. I should like to be be- 
loved.” This is what we call the ‘cri du 
ceeur.” We have in this candid avowal the se- 
cret of many of Paradol’s acts and of many of 
his determinations. 

The Normal School was in those troubled 
times a hotbed of politics, but the daily work 
went on as usual. Paradol was preparing to 
take his degree as professor of philosophy; he 
had endless discussions with Taine. ‘‘1l gave 
Spinoza to you,” Taine said to him; ‘ you 
have given me Burdach and Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire. I initiated you into metaphysics; 
you have taught me physics and physiology. 
Brothers in philosophy, in politics, in litera- 
ture, our two minds were born together and 
born one for the other; and, if I lost you, it 
seems to me that I should be losing all my past.” 
Paradol copied these lines on a card which he 
carried a long timein his pocket. Taine tried 
constantly to bring Paradol’s mind back to 
study, to what he called the ‘* convent,” and 
to hinder him from becoming a man of action. 
But he preached in vain: Paradol was deter- 
mined to cut his way in the ‘ wide, wide 
world,” 

When the Coup d’Etat of December 2, 1851, 
took place, when he heard of the arrest of the 
members of the Chamber, he entered the room 
of the Director of the Normal School and 
solemnly declared to him that the school sided 
with the Assembly. Nevertheless he writes to 
Taine: ‘‘I1 do not advise you to send in your 
resignation, and I shall not send in my own. 
. . . It is perfectly true that we teach in 
the name of the State, and it is not doubtful 
that the State is now founded on violence and 
on lies. If we lived in a country worthy of 
liberty, no functionary, neither you nor I nor 
others, would consent to serve for a moment a 
gang of traitors. But I confess, to the shame 
of our poor country, we are not bound to set a 
useless example, tied as we are by the State to 
the chain of an indispensable salary.” A few 
days afterwards, speaking of the Coup d’Etat 
and of Napoleon, he writes: 


“T am not blinded by anger, as I was the 
first day, and I understand the great move- 
ment which carries us away. To give the 
masses universal suffrage was to throw them 
beforehand under the teet of the predestined 
man whom antiquity well knew, and whom 
every country in its turn has adored under the 
name of the good tyrant. Here public indig- 
nation has not been conquered by the guns of 
the tyrant and by his 150,000 brutes, but by 
the inaction of the true people, by the almost 
sympathetic indifference of the workingmen, 
by the distant noise of the acclamations of the 
country-people. The enlightened part of the 
nation fatigued the great masses with discus- 
sions and agitations, and the masses order 
it brutally to talk no more. . . . No vain 
regrets, we are vanquished ; those who do not 
know how to read have crushed those who 
read. The helots have taken Lacede#mon. But 
this instrument of the people will be broken 

te understands his part, he is mystically fond 
of it: it is not enough to play it well. . . . 
He wiil not miraculously conciliate labor and 
capital; he will not be at the same moment 
M. Thiers and Proudhon. He will have to 
choose, and when he has chosen he will be lost 
He will fall in a cloud of ridicule and hatred.” 


A curious judgment, written on the 10th of 





December, 1851. Napoleon is well judged in 
it, and well understood; Paradol comprehends 
the socialistic author of the ‘Idées Napoléon- 
iennes,’ but he does not sufticiently consider 
that the new tyrant is the heir of Napoleon, 
and that he has not only assumed a semi-so- 
cialistic mission, but also a military mission— 
that he is bent on destroying the treaties of 
1815 and remodelling the map of Europe. 
Many of the companions of Paradol at the 
Normal School abandoned the University 
Taine was one; be had, in the course of one 
year, been sent successively to four colleges, 
to Toulon, Nevers, Poitiers, Besancon. Sarcey 
was another, so was Weiss. Paradol continued 
to prepare himself for the doctorship of phi 
losophy; he wrote meanwhile an essay on 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, the author of ‘ Paul 
and Virginia,’ and won the Academy's prize. 
He wrote to Gréard, on hearing the news: 
* Victory! | have the prize! and I bave it 
alone. Can you give me a dinner at the 
Palais-Royal? Ihave twelve sous left.” For 
three years he struggled painfully for 
the necessaries of life. He received a salary 
from the Hachettes for a ‘Review of Uni 
versal History.’ He wrote in several re- 
views. He was appointed in ISM) profes 
sor of French literature at Aix. He had 
met, while he was still in the Normal School, a 
young Swede. ** Of this union, the beginning 
of which already,” writes M. Greéard, ‘* was 
enveloped in mystery, were born three chil- 
dren.” (Two of these children are dead 
one in 1877, another in IS78; there survives 
only Thérése, who is now in the convent of 
Ramleh in Palestine, of the Order of Notre 
Dame de Sion.) Aix was a resting-place for 


the young professor and his young family, but 
he was thinking all the time of returning t 
Paris. ‘‘I love Paris,” he wrote. * IL love its 


streets, its squares, its gardens, its rivers, its 
noise, its silence. No capital seems, 
like ours, to have been created in order to be 
the true theatre of thought and of passion.” 
But the Paris he was pining for was especially 
the Paris which lies between the Sorbonne, the 
Institute, the Journal des Deébats; which is 
hidden behind Saint-Germain. |’ Auxerrois. He 
was formed and created for the Journal des 
Débats, the most literary paper in France, the 
paper for which Chateaubriand and Cousin 
had written. M. de Sacy, the editor, offered 
him a permanent position on it in IN), and he 
accepted with joy. 


Paradol's career as journalist in the Dehats 
and in the Courrier du 1 tnche, a weekly 
paper fer which he wrote at the same time, is 
well known. He was the most brilliant of jour 
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without ever being venomous, his eloquence 
easy and natural. He became the favorite, the 
Benjamin of all the salons which were in oppe- 


sition to the Emperor. Sainte-Beuve called bim 





the secretary-general of tt ld parties. He 
drew his inspiration chietty from the Place 
Saint-Georges, at the hous f M. Thiers, who 
received every night the remnants of the old 
parliamentarians. He was thrown among the 
Orleanists, and was called himself an Orlean- 
ist; but he was no monarchical doctrinaire, 
and in his ‘ France Nouvelle frames rules 
f government for Fra is a abie t a 
republ ast a pariiar irvy and stitu 
tional monarchy. He was prepared for eve 
thing except an absolute gover 

even preparing himself fora 

and w 1 Na Lil. ; s 

wi i the imm ate 

the discussions the Legislat 

ate wrote the 7) 
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honest men’ When we constantly repeated 
that we placed the extension of our liberties 
above everything, and that we wanted above 
all the government of the nation bv the na 
tion, were we playing a comedy Napoleon 
understood this language. He offered Prevost 
Paradol the post of minister to Washington. 
M. Thiers advised Paradol to accept, he was 
notas far from tbe so-called liberal Empire as 
he had been from the Empire after the Coup 
dEtat. When Paradol made his visit before his 
departure to the Emperor and Empress, he 
was struck with the conversation of the latte: 
\fter a few commonplace remarks on treaties 
of commerce, she would speak of Prussia 


Sadowa, of the injurv which had been done to 


France, The Emperor, on the contrary, assured 
him that peace had never been better guaran 
teed on the Continent When Paradol had 
crossed the oeean, a telegram informed him of 
the conflict with Prussia. The reporters sur 
rounded him, saving War sit War Pars 
dol understood at thee that t was war 
Twelve davs after he had landed in Ame a 
his mortal remains were taken back to France 


inthe Lafayette 


( ‘orrespondence. 


AN INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE-STAMP 


To Tae Eptrror or Tue Nation 





Str: Another reason for an international 
stamp is, that, being readily tained throug 
ut the Postal Union, no fietitious value would 
attach to it. D r per . sta 

nz fury (tl present is t iwhout } 

ye tl lane t tters bearing sual 
stamps ts great f list st ks, postm 
1 hotel porters. During t past summer a 
friend ! e spent an t r tw n the 
Canarv Islands, leaving his far v in Italy 
Though thev wrote cularly, and latterly very 
frequent ach other's silence, not 
one lett the only explanation 
being, that the value of Italian stamps in the 


Canary Islands and vice versa was too much 
for the people through whose hands the letters 
passed. Others whom I| have met have re- 

ived their letters minus the stamps; thankful 
for the letters, they made no complaint 
Though, to my knowledge, I have lost no 
letter so far, vet the excitement, from proprie 
tor to boots, one day in Venice, when eight 
etters arrived for me each with a ten-cent 
Columbian stamp, made it evident that only 
be unusual honesty of all caused the letters to 


lelivered;: and had thev borne fifteen-cent 
The bestowal of the eight stamps on the 


head porter made fees quite unnecessary in the 


Until we have an international stamp, the 
safe course for Americans to pursue is: Avoid 
Columbian stamps, highly prized here; use 

nly the plain brown five, and two or more of 
them when necessary instead of a single stamp 
of higher value G.G. H. 


LAUSANNE, September 5, 1804 


Notes. 


THE Revell Co. will publish directly ‘ Chinese 
Characteristics, by Arthur H. Smith, a long- 
time resident of China; and ‘ Among the Tibe- 
tans.’ by Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop. 

D. Appleton & Co. add to their announce- 
ments ‘Woman's Share in Primitive Culture,’ 
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by Otis Tufts Mason, Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Ethnology in the United States Na- 
tional Museum. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, will publish next month 
continuous selections from the ‘ Colloquies’ of 
Erasmus, edited with notes and an etymologi- 
cal vocabulary by Victor 8S. Clark, Honorary 
Fellow in History, Chicago University. 

An authorized translation of Gustav Frey- 
tag’s ‘The Technique of the Drama,’ by Elias 
J. MacEwan, is in the press of 8. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. 

Thomas Whittaker has in press ‘The Here- 
sy of Cain,’ by the Rev. George Hodges, 
Dean of the Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

‘The Religion of Moses,’ by Rabbi Adolph 
Moses, is announced by Flexner Bros., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The fourth volume of Graetz’s ‘ History of 
the Jews,’ and ‘Old European Jewries,’ by 
David Philipson, D.D., are about to be brought 
out by the Jewish Publication Society of Ame- 
rica, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Elliott Coues, as the conscientious editor 
of Zebulon Pike’s ‘ Expeditions to the Sources 
of the Mississippi,’ to be published by Francis 
P. Harper, has just returned from a canoe 
trip of more than 400 miles to those sources, 
with observations and discoveries that will 
much enrich his notes. 

Prof. Wm. M. Sloane’s serial ‘ Life of Napo- 
leon’ will be begun in the November Century, 
and will be equipped with illustrations, anti- 
quarian, historic, and artistic, in great profu- 
sion. The wave of the Napoleonic revival, 
having struck these shores, invades also Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, which will draw freely (to 
the extent of 150, including 75 portraits of Na- 
poleon) on Mr. Gardiner G, Hubbard’s exten- 
sive collection of prints, distributing these 
among six numbers, beginning in November. 
Mr. Hubbard himself will supply notes in re- 
gard to them. 

Signor Alberto Lumbraso is at work upon a 
‘Saggio di una Bibliografia ragionata per ser- 
vire alla storia dell’ epoca napoleonica,’ and 
has recently issued the second instalment, B— 
Barlow, pp. xxiv, 153. It is printed at Mode- 
na by Angelo Namias & Co, As the edition is 
of only 200 copies, our American libraries may 
have to scramble for it. It is praised by Signor 
Chilovi in the Bollettino of the Central Na- 
tional Library at Florence. 

The English translation of the ‘Memoirs of 
Chancellor Pasquier’ (Scribners) reaches the 
third volume, covering the years 1814-1815. 
The same publishers send us a reissue in two 
volumes—San Francisco to Teheran, Teheran 
to Yokohama—of Thomas Stevens’s adventu- 
rous ‘ Around the World on a Bicycle.’ 

Mr. Julius A. Palmer, jr., has collected the 
letters which he contributed to the Boston 
Transcript as its special Hawaiian corre- 
spondent, and has published them under the 
title ‘Memories of Hawaii, and Hawaiian Cor- 
respondence’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard). The 
book js chiefly remarkable as showing the 
inability of the Provisional Government to 
conceal its fraudulent character from a can- 
did man who studied it on the spot with no 
prepossessions except in favor of it. 

Prof. Lounsbury’s ‘ History of the English 
Language’ has long been a favorite manual 
among teachers and with the public. It now 
appears in an enlarged edition, revised and, 


indeed, to all intents and purposes rewritten, . 


from beginning to end (Henry Holt & Co.). 
The merits of the book are too well known to 
need particularizing. Its defects, which were 
chiefly in matters of detail, have been to a 





great extent remedied in the present revision. 
Unfortunately, even the revised edition is by 
no means free from inaccuracies. Most of 
these are of trifling importance and could 
easily be corrected in the plates. We have 
oply space to mention, as samples, the dictum 
that “ ye, in the language of Chaucer, inva- 
riably denotes the nominative ” (p. 164), and 
the curious error involved in speakjng of ‘‘ the 
root ben ” (p. 469). 

A third edition, enlarged and partly rewrit- 
ten, of ‘Select Methods in Chemical Analysis,’ 
by Prof. Crookes, F.R.S., is published by 
Messrs. Longman. Eight years have elapsed 
since the second edition appeared. Some of 
the processes which found place in the former 
editions have been discarded—chiefly volu- 
metric methods, which are now fully describ- 
ed in standard works on this subject, and pro- 
cesses of only technical importance. The same 
fate has overtaken others ‘‘ because their value 
is now too well known to make it advisable to 
retain them in a book which the author wishes 
to be looked upon as mainly a collection of 
novel or little-known processes,” and a few be- 
cause newer methods have proved more relia- 
ble. These omissions have made room for a 
number of electrolytic methods from Dr. Clas- 
sen’s work. The author points out again, in 
his preface to this edition, that the book must 
not be looked upon as an encyclopedia of 
chemical analysis, and that it contains only 
such methods as have been proved in his own 
laboratory. The general excellence and use- 
fulness of the work are beyond question. We 
have only two remarks in the way of criti- 
cism. The old system of weights and mea- 
sures is retained where it was used in the ori- 
ginal memoirs from which descriptions are con- 
densed. We are confident that all users of the 
work would have appreciated a uniform em- 
ployment of the metric system. As it is, the 
mixture of old and new gives a somewhat out- 
of-date look to the pages, and causes annoy- 
ance to those who rarely use grains and ounces 
in their work. The translation from Classen in 
chapter xiv. is a wretched piece of work, and 
foims a blot on the general clearness of the 
text. Prof. Crookes could not have made it, 
and it must have escaped his eye, even in the 
proof. 

In the third part of vol. iii. of the tenth edi- 
tion of Quain’s ‘Anatomy’ (Longmans), Prof. 
Schiifer admirably presents the structure of 
the organs of the senses. The illustrations are 
numerous, and many of them are upon a 
commendably large scale, thereby « xhibiting 
clearly the microscopical features recently de- 
termined by Retzius, Cajal, and others. The 
eye is treated first, then successively the ear, 
nose, and tongue; a reverse order would seem 
more natural. As is common in works on 
human anatomy, too many of the figures rep- 
resent animal structures. Surely human or- 
gans can be obtained fresh enough for micro- 
scopic manipulation, Anatomists, teachers, 
and students alike will welcome the forthcom- 
ing parts of this great work, treating respec- 
tively of the Peripheral Nerves and the Vis- 
cera. 

The wallflower, the white lily, and the spruce 
fir, which we Americans know as Norway 
spruce, are the three plants chosen for the 
minutest kind of analytical study in Mr. D.H. 
Scott’s ‘ Introduction to Structural Botany’ 
(London: Black; New York: Macmillan). The 
work is well written and apparently very 
thorough; and yet in the portion on cell- 
formation, only the ‘* daughter-nuclei” con- 
nected by ‘‘delicate threads of protoplasm” 
are described, and nothing is said of the won- 





derful development and function of the micro- 
somes. 

Better adapted for laboratory use is Dr. F. 
O. Bower’s ‘ Practical Botany for Beginners’ 
(Macmillan). This is truly practical, and gives 
clear and sensible directions about all the 
necessary processes. The choice of plants for 
study, such as sunflower, elm, maize, pine, 
etc., is good. It could be wished, however, 
that some other moss more typical than the 
hair-cap moss (Polytrichum commune) could 
have been chosen. A comparison of Mnium 
cuspidatum, among acrocarpous mosses, with 
some common Thuidium or Hypnum would 
have been more interesting and quite as in- 
structive. 

The subject of quantitative chemical ana- 
lysis as applied to agriculture is well treated 
in Mr. Frank T. Addyman’s ‘ Agricultural 
Analysis’ (Longmans). It begins with ele- 
mentary instruction in the use of balances, 
weights, evaporators, wash-bottles, and the 
other usual furniture of a chemical laboratory, 
and proceeds to the methods of estimation of 
iron, potash, phosphoric acid, and other con- 
stituents of soils and manures, and finally con- 
siders the analysis of milk, butter, cheese and 
drinking-water. Of albuminoid ammonia the 
author well says: ‘This is the substance 
which, more than all others, should be absent 
from drinking-water, as it is generally due to 
unchanged sewage.” 

In writing the biography of ‘ Les Saint-Au- 
bin’ for “Les Artistes Célébres” (Paris: Li- 
brairie de l’Art; New York: Macmillan), M. 
Adrien Moureau had a relatively easy task, 
as material, in the shape both of personal 
data and of pictorial specimens, abounds. The 
brothers Goncourt, among others, had paved 
his way. The book is readable, each of the 
three brothers having a distinct talent and 
personality. The elder, Germain, born in 1721, 
proceeded from designing for embroidery, in 
which he had the favor of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour; and he was also fond of flower-studies. 
Gabriel, 1724, was an insatiable Bohemian of 
the pencil, everlastingly reporting the life of 
the streets, the salesrooms, and the salons, 
adorning his catalogues with marvellous mi- 
croscopic hints of the pictures displayed or 
sold. Augustin, 1736, who survived the Revo- 
lution and the First Republic, depicted finely 
the manners of the day in high life, and was 
an admirable engraver of his own and other 
men’s portraits. Thus Cochin and Moreau, 
his predecessors in the present series, were de- 
lineated by him in eau-forte. The volume is 
copiously illustrated. 

René Doumic some time ago wrote that he 
had never read ‘The Three Musketeers,’ and 
wondered a bit at the interest the book still 
excites. That the influence of Scott and Du- 
mas is far from having died out is proved, 
pace Doumic, by the popularity of well-written 
historical novels. Books of this class have 
been freely published of late in France, and 
Louis Létang’s ‘Le Roi s’ennuie’ (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy) is one of the best. It has a large 
measure of the dash and spirit of the Dumas 
romance ; the hero is a regular D’Artagnan, 
and the heroine all that can be asked for in the 
way of acharming ingénue and embodiment 
of persecuted loveliness. The villain is suffi- 
ciently black, the intriguing monk satisfying- 
ly wicked, and the book from start to finish 
reads rattlingly, as becomes a novel of that 
character. The title is a happy antithesis to 
Hugo’s ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ (and it is the same 
Francis I.); but if the king is bored, not so the 
reader. 

Ferdinand Fabre’s ‘Mon Ami Gaffarot’ 











Sept. 20, 1894] 
(Paris: Colin & Cie.) is properly ‘‘a slice of 
life,” and a realistic or naturalistic novel in 
the truest and best sense of the word. It is a 
faithful portrayal of a particular circle during 
a brief period, and nothing could be truer or 
more exact. It is, besides, delightfully enter- 
taining and clean and healthful throughout: 
clerical life, middle-class life, no striking ad- 
ventures, no wild passions; but a charm and a 
truth that, had they been imitated by other 
naturalists, would have made the name an 
honor instead of a reproach. 

Our Berlin namesake, Die Nation, has col- 
lected from past volumes a number of repre- 
sentative articles of intrinsic interest, but also 
calculated to show the quality of its staff. The 
editor, Dr. Barth, himself contributes articles 
on Bismarck and Windthorst; Rudolf Virchow 
writes on Quatrefages, Otto Gildemeister on 
Josephine and on Renan’s ‘ Feuilles Détachées,’ 
Emil Schiff on the late Josef Hyrtl, Theodor 
Mommsen on Horace’s Carmen Seculare in 
the light of the official programme of the festi- 
val discovered at Rome in 1871, ete. L. Bam- 
berger is another well-known name on the list. 
“ Junius ” finds a topic in Jay Gould's death. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
September is, as usual for this quarter, largely 
occupied with Commencement doings, such as 
Henry Cabot Lodge's Phi Beta Kappa address 
on ‘True Americanism,” the reports of the 
various associations, etc. Illustrations of the 
exterior and interior of the new Harvard 
House of New York accompany a detailed ac- 
count of its ‘‘ warming.” Miss Mary Coes, who 
has been appointed to edit the Radcliffe College 
Department, makes a beginning in this num- 
ber. A posthumous paper by the late Frank 
Bolles states the problem of administration 
amid the enormous growth of undergraduate 
attendance, and proposes a subdivision of the 
charge. Mr. Bolles’s editorial place will be 
filled hereafter by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart. 

William Beverly Harrison, No. 59 Fifth Ave- 
nue, sends us specimens of Dr. Klemm’s relief 
maps for school use, part on stiff paper for per- 
manent coloring and marking, and anothe 
series on waterproofed cardboard, from which 
pencil marks can be expunged as from a slate. 
There can be no doubt that political and his- 
torical geography can be agreeably learned in 
this manner, at a low cost for these palimp- 
sests. The relief is of course crudely indicated, 
altitudes under 2,000 feet being merged in the 
plain; the rivers, too, tend to exhibit straighter 
courses than in nature. But these defects are 
unimportant, as a general view of the physi- 
cal geography is all that could be hoped for in 
sheets of 10x11 or 10x15. 

The late Brugsch Bey would not have oceur- 
red to one as likely to be found in a Philadel- 
phia photographer's portrait gallery of distin- 
guished sitters; but the great Egyptologist is 
before us, in Turkish official habit, fez on head 
and sword on arm, with Mr. Gutekunst’s stamp 
on the ‘imperial panel.” The strong face is 
finely caught, and the portrait is a valuable 
souvenir. 


—At cone of the recent morning meetings of 
Section H—Anthropology—of the British As- 
sociation, Mr. Arthur J. Evans read a paper 
on ‘tA New System of Hieroglyphics and Pra 
Phoenician Script from Crete and the Pelopon- 
nese,” embodying the tentative results of his 
recent discoveries, alluded to in a letter fron 
Crete lately published in these columns, Ana- 
logous systems had once existed, Mr. Evans 
thought, within the European area. He had 
found similar pictographs on a Dalmatian 
clilf, they still survived in Lapland, and the 
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‘*Maraviglie” figures, carved on a limestone 
rock in the heart of the Maritime Alps, were 
well known. Evidence of a hieroglyphic sys- 
tem just obtained for Asia Minor in connec- 
tion with the Hittites had been lacking hither- 
to for Europe. Dr. Schliemann had begun, 
and others had carried forward, the discovery 
on Greek soil of a civilization which was the 
equal contemporary of those of Egypt and 
Babylonia. Was this civilization wholly 
dumb? Homer contained a hint that it 
was not, and the writer's visit of last year to 
Greece had yielded a clue to the existence, es 





pecially in Crete, of pe ar seal stones en- 
graved with symbols of a hieroglyphic nature 


His still more recent explorations in central 


! 
, 
} 
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and eastern Crete had brought to light a series 
of these pictographic stones, so that he was 
now able to put together over seventy symbels 
belonging to an independent pictographic svs- 
tem. On stones of similar form, on prehistoric 
vases, and elsewhere appeared a series of linear 
characters many of which seemed to grow 
out of the pictorial forms. Here he drew 
attention to diagrams setting forth both sys 
tems. 


The Cretan hieroglyphs, like Hittite and 
Egyptian ones, fell into distinct classes—parts 
of the human body, arms and implements, 
animal and vegetable forms, objects relat- 
ing to seafaring, astronomy, geometry, and 
the like; primitive gesture-language appear 
ing in two crossed arms with extended palms 
The symbols occurred in groups, show 
ing traces of a boustrophedon arrangement, 
and exhibiting certain attinities to Hittite 
forms. The “template,” or ‘templet,’ of a 
decorative artist occurred among them; and 
with a model of this symbol, the writer, guid 
ing himself by a design from a Mycenwan gen 
from Crete, reconstructed the design of a My 
cenwaft painted ceiling alike resembling that 
of Orchomenos and of tombs at Egyptiar 
Thebes belonging to the eighteenth dynasty 
circa 1600 B. c.). The linear characters wer 
more like an alphabetic series. These fitt 
to signs engraved at Cretan Cnossos on the walls 
of a Mycenzean palace, and again to two groups 
of signs from the Mycenwan vase-handles 
It was thus possible to reconstruct a Myce 





nivean linear script of some twenty-four ac- 
ters, each probably having a syllabic value 
A large number of these lnear syllabic signs 


were then shown to be practically identical 
with the syllabic signs used by the Greeks of 
Cyprus. These Cypriote signs illustrated tl 


phonetic value of the Mycenwan linear charac 


ters. Here, then, were two hitherto undisco 
vered systems of primitive script belonging t 
the se anh Long rcK T 





a day when the Greeks wer 


i 
Pheenician symbols, These two older systems 
certainly overlapped chrot gically, as s 
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rred in two stages of 
tion. the sir form being tical with tl 
{ haracter Ti ™ pis et { 
‘ Creta the F s te ¥ SIs 
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Writ 
—Prehistoric America was the subject of 
tw f the papers read at the recent meeting of 


the Britash Association. Mr. H. Yule Oldham 
endeavored to show from the manuscript mnap 


of Andrea Bianco in Milan, dated a. pb. 1445, 
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that Brazil had been discovered previous to 
that date. Not only does it exhibit the results 
of the Portuguese discoveries as far as Cape 
Verd, but there is drawn at the edge of the 
map, southwest from that cape, in the dire 
tion of Brazil, a long stretch of coast Line, la 
belled ‘* Authentic Island with a further im 
scription to the effect that it stretches © 1,50 
miles westward.” This fact, taken in connes 
tion with Antonio Galvano’s story that in a 
1447 a Portuguese ship was carried by a .reat 
tempest westward until an island was discos 
ered, from which gold was brought back t 
Portugal, the author concludes, affords pa 
sumptive evidence that South America was 
tirst seen at that time. Inthe other paper, Dr 
E. B. Tylor argues that by a comparison of 
the Aztec and Buddhist myths the Asiatic in 
fluence on the pre-Columbian culture of Ame 
rica can be proved. He instances the four 
great scenes in the journey of the soul int 


land of the dead, depicted in a group in the 


Aztec picture-writing known as the Vatican 
Codex hese are the rossing {f the rive! 
the fearful passage of the soul between the tw 
mountains which clash together, the soul's 
climbing up the mountain set with sharp obsi 
dian knives, and the dangers of the wind carrv- 


ing such knives on its blast. But these are strik 


inglv similar to the scenes from the Buddhist 


hells or purgatories as pictured on Japanese 
temple scrolls. Here too are the river, the 


two mountains being pushed together by two 


lemons, the mountain of knives and the knife 











blades tlving through the a if v blasts of 
wind. These analogues are so close and com- 
plex as to pr le any explanation except di 
ect transmission from one religion to another 
At a meeting of t \ssoctation 
rra tis rl Avancement des S es } i 
( I an andy, M. Yv s wf of 

bh a lusticilarv Statis * i 4 
teresting pA Crit " Crimi rals in 
France SOO to TMA lt appears that 
luring t thirty vears ed by the report 
there has been a vast increase of crime, and a 
remarkable diminution of the num f cases 
1 which it was detected and pur In IS60 

a3 per cent., and in IMA) 63 per cent.. of cri 
nals went unwhipped of justice Phis increase 
f crime becomes all the more alarming when 
we ren ber that petty offences are usually 
seovered, and this circumstance renders still 


greater the percentage of dangerous malefac 
tors who escape Thus, only 10 per cent. of 
felonious burglars are arrested, and as some of 
t more than 6 


these are always acquitted, n 


tlagitious « lass of 


per cent, of this ex: eedingly 
riminals receive their due punishment. There 
has also been a growing tendency to substitute 
the court of correctional police for trial by 
iry in the prosecution of common crime. Of 
ases of grand larceny tried by jurors there 
were 1.276 in 1S) and 1,496 in 180; whereas 
f simple larceny tried by police 

ts numbered 30,074 in 1860 and 49,801 in 
Inve. French judges and jurists are getting more 
and more distrustful of juries on account of the 
1any scandalous verdicts of acquittal or ab 





i} admissions of extenuating circumstances 
which have occurred. Another instructive 
act adduced by M. Yvernés is that men com- 
mit Six tines as Many crimes as women, as- 
suming the sexes to constitute equal parts of 
the population. The criminal record of woman 
would be still more favorable were it not for 
the preponderance of infanticide and abortion, 
which she is often strongly tempted to perpe- 
trate, but which, he thinks, would be less fre- 
quent if it were not for the iniquitous para- 
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graph of the French code relieving the father 
of the illegitimate child of all responsibility. 
If the law, he says, permitted ‘‘la recherche 
de la paternité” in France, as it does in Ger- 
many, a decrease of the two above-mentioned 
crimes would be at once perceptible. 


—The twentieth annual report of the minis- 
ter of state for education in Japan for 1892, 
printed in Tokio in June last, is at hand. The 
totals on pp. 79-83 show in general a health- 
ful growth of the national system of educa- 
tion. There are 14,071 school districts. Out 
of a population of 41,696,847, the number of 
children of school age is 7,356,724, and of these 
55.14 per cent. are under instruction. Of chil- 
dren now in school and likely to continue 
through the prescribed course of instruction, 
the number is 3,076,324, while 4,056,262 have 
completed thé full school course in recent 
years. In the matter of female education the 
advance is not striking, and the Japanese seem 
rather to have fallen away from their ideals. 
In the lists of pupils, teachers, and graduates, 
both in the lower schools and in those higher 
than elementary, there is a startling contrast 
between the figures accredited to males and 
those accredited to females. In the totals we 
read that in the 19 (national) Government, 23,- 
216 public, and 2,140 private schools above the 
elementary gine there are 62,555 male and 
4,267 female teachers and 2,298, 311 male and 
987,391 female students and pupils. In the ele- 
mentary schools the proportions are but slight- 
ly different. There seems to be also a tendency 
to increase special schools, and to reduce the 
number of those in which the standard ele- 
ments of education have been taught. Of for- 
eign instructors, Americans are the most nu- 
merous, counting 132, as compared with 67 
English, 30 French, 16 German, 8 Russian, 3 
Italian, 1 Chinese, or in all 254. 


—The various chapters in this pamphlet of 
163 pages are of interest as showing the success 
or failure of particular foreign ideas. In the 
matter of public libraries there is no advance, 
but rather retrogression. This, however, may 
mean that the booksellers and their circulating 
libraries, both fixed and on the shoulders of 
peripatetics, supply the public demand, which 
is still great, according to old methods and 
channels, Poverty accounts for the chief ex- 
emptions from school attendance (497,000 boys, 
1,086,000 girls), while illness is the cause next 
in potency (91,000 boys, 160,000 girls in 1892). 
Kindergartens show notable increase and effi- 
ciency. The study of foreign languages is not 
as general as it was a few years ago, even 
English having fallen in favor, while ‘in many 
schools the second foreign language was super- 
seded by such subjects as agriculture or com- 
merce.” One who is familiar witha dictionary 
like that of Mr. J. H. Gubbins, which shows 
the enormous expansion in late years of the 
Japanese language, in vocabulary at least, by 
the coinage of new terms expressing modern 
and scientific ideas, will hardly wonder at this. 
The condition of the Imperial University is 
healthful, and the record of graduates a bril- 
liant one. The technical schools deserve more 
extended notice than we can give, and show 
surprisingly excellent results, and the same 
may be said of the Tokio Academy of Music. 
One pleasing fruit of the latter is the demon- 
stration that Japanese music may be reformed 
by harmonizing the favorite airs. The schools 
for the blind and deaf and dumb show marked 
Twenty-one students are in foreign 
In voluntary contributions to pub- 
How well the 


progress. 
countries. 
lic education there is increase, 


*well as words. 








people appreciate the benefits of education is 
shown, with detail and pathos, in the story of 
the great earthquake of 1891, in Central Japan, 
which wrecked so many thousands of houses 
and school edifices. In some instances, before 
the people rebuilt their homes, they set up 
sheds for school work, and put teachers and 
pupils industriously together again. One good 
result has been the construction of earthquake- 
proof school-houses. On the whole, this report 
is an index of the solid and gratifying progress 
made by the nation in the new life begun in 
1868, 








BARTLETT’S NEW CONCORDANCE TO 
SHAKSPERE. 


A New and Complete Concordance, or Verbal 
Index, to Words, Phrases, and Passages in 
the Dramatic Works of Shakspere ; witha 
Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 
By John Bartlett, A.M. Macmillan & Co. 
1894, 4to, pp. 1,910. 


THE unwearied compiler of ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ as a sort of trial-balloon for the grander 
work now before us, produced in 1881 a ‘‘ con- 
cordance of phrases rather than of words” in 
his handy ‘Shakspere Phrase-book.’ He there 
assembled every sentence from the dramas con- 
taining an important thought, with so much 
of the context as preserved the sense. This is 
the particular in which the ‘ New Concor- 
dance’ differs most notably from Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s, whose abrupt citations favored three 
narrow columns to the page, against Mr. Bart- 
lett’s broad and typographically elegant two 
columns. An example will best illustrate this: 
Take mountain : 

(Clarke) Upon a barren mountain. Winter's 
Tale, iii. 2. 

(Bartlett) A thousand knees Ten thousand 
years together, naked, fasting, Upon a barren 
mountain, and still winter, In storm perpe- 
tual, could not move the gods To look that way 
thou wert. W. Tale iii. 2 213. 

This is an extreme case, being a three-line 
entry in Bartlett, with whom a single line suf- 
fices in the great majority of instances, though 
two lines are as plentiful as blackberries. But 
the principle observed by our countryman 
makes his Concordance not a mere index, but 
also an anthology, which frequently and per- 
haps generally dispenses one from referring to 
the text of Shakspere, and which furnishes to 
the idle-minded a delightful browsing-ground. 
His pioneer’s pages can never be consulted for 
amusement. We subjoin one more three-liner 
to show how he makes shift by elisions with 
too cumbrous passages. The word is left: 

(Bartlett) The blood he hath lost . . he 
dropp’d it for his country; And what is left, to 
lose it by his country, Were to us all 
A brand to the end o’ the world. Coriolanus 
iii. 1 302. 

It will have been noticed that Mrs. Clarke 
employs but two figures, denoting scene and 
act, while Mr. Bartlett adds the line, an enor- 
mous advantage for prompt reference. This 
is done conformably to the enumeration in 
the Globe edition of Shakspeare of 1891, It 
constitutes the second fundamental distinction 
from Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance, and needs 
no insisting upon. The third goes back to the 
aim to exhibit Shakspere’s phraseology as 
Thus, conjoined with look we 
have look about, look after, look as, look as tf, 
look as though, ete., with hear (nearly four 
pages), hear further, hear me, hear me speak, 
etc.; with house, house affairs, house and 
home, house of fame, House of Lancaster, 
etc.; with rich (half a page), rich advantage, 


rich armor, etc. (half a page); with /jirst, 





first affection, first and last, ete. This ar- 
rangement of course gives us two alphabets to 
consult instead of one, and we may say puts a 
premium on consulting the second first; but if 
phrases as well as words were to be exhibited, 
there was no escape from it. It has not, how- 
ever, been consistently—or perhaps the better 
word would be universally—carried out, as 
may be remarked in the case of adjectives, 
which Mr. Bartlett sometimes sets apart when 
they are closely connected with their nouns. 
Thus, after twenty-six entries of pretty there are 
eighty-eight of attributive combinations like 
pretty a piece, pretty a proportion, pretty age, 
pretty Arthur, etc., but ugly is not so treated, 
presumably because its total is so much small- 
er, and the same reason would avail for the 
neglect of stale as compared with fresh, small 
with great (the difference here in the totals is 
really striking), humble with proud, etc.; one 
hardly expects, however, to find old followed 
by old abusing, old acquaintance, old Adam, 
old age, and the like, while the qualified sub- 
stantive is all but excluded from the similar 
phrase series under new. 

Any further comparison of these two works 
must be not so much as.to scheme as to per- 
sonal equation. Shall we separate the cita- 
tions for words spelt alike but differing in 
meaning or in part of speech? Mrs. Clarke 
and Mr. Bartlett both say no, but we cannot 
persuade ourselves that this was a sound de- 
cision. It saves the compiler trouble, but not 
so much as the phraseology causes. The word 
tear in Bartlett fills two pages, embracing say 
350 entries; would it not have been worth while 
to discriminate the verb ‘ (to) tear” from 
‘‘tear,” the watery secretion? Mr. Bartlett’s 
plan has really effected this division in the 
case of island, for after he has disposed of his 
substantive he appends as separate entries the 
word used adjectively, e. g., island carrions, 
island kings, etc., and hasemphasized this pro- 
cedure unintentionally by interpolating is/- 
ander out of its alphabetic place between the 
two sets of quotations. Something might 
further be said of the value of this particu- 
larizing as gratifying statistical curiosity. 

Again: Shall we mingle singular and plural 
under one heading? Mrs. Clarke and Mr. 
Bartlett agree in this obviously sensible prac- 
tice. (There is an appearance in Bartlett of 
separating the possessive death’s from the 
great body filling five pages, but it is only 
an appearance.) Shall we select from, or 
wholly omit, the copula and certain auxiliary 
verbs? Both select, and Mrs. Clarke omits 
what Mr. Bartlett has, especially in view of 
the phraseology, good reason for admitting. 
Thus, neither pretends to include every occur- 
rence of the multitudinous ‘‘my lord,” and 
each chances to retain the same number (ten). 
(We remark, by the way, under lord in Bart- 
lett the omission of Hamlet vy, 2 88.) 

In his Concordance to the Poems, also, Mr. 
Bartlett has had a predecessor, and again a 
woman. Mrs. Furness followed Mrs. Clarke 
in curtness of quotation, but by way of com- 
pensation she bound up the Poems themselves, 
duly numbered, with her index. Her exhaust- 
ive plan of entering a, and, of, the—in short, 
every word—has of course not approved itself 
to Mr. Bartlett, who treats the Poems in this 
respect not otherwise than the Plays; and shall 
we not here, in passing, make Mrs. Furness’s 
perfect work more perfect by notirg the omis- 
sion of a since (1078 Venus and Adonis)? 
They differ, once more, in this, that Mr. Bart- 
lett gives a continuous numbering to the Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim. So far as we have compared 
them, there is absolutely no discrepancy in 
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their figures, and this inspires confidence in 
both. For his entire volume it deserves to be 
mentioned that Mr. Bartlett employs the old- 
style figure, dear to users of logarithmic tables, 
and the only proper type for tables of all sorts. 

We have now set forth the leading charac- 
teristics of a work which effectually puts the 
seal upon all endeavor in its line. This Con- 
cordance is, for the English-speaking world— 
for the whole world—a supersession of what 
has gone before, a permanent and undisturba- 
ble possession ‘‘for all time.” Mr. Bartlett's 
constantly renewed ‘ Familiar Quotations’® has 
distanced every competitor on either side of 
the Atlantic; but he has done with it, and an- 
other hand, if one so patient and scrupulous can 
be found, must keep it alive or seek to rival it. 
The Concordance ‘‘age cannot wither,” and it 
will remain an enviable monument to our New 
World largeness of undertaking, thoroughness, 
industry, taste, scholarship, side by side with 
Mr. H. H. Furness’s Variorum Shakspere. And 
if in a measure it casts into the shade and into 
disuse the loving toil of two not-to-be-forgotten 
women, there is some consolation in Mr. Bart- 
lett’s dedication of it to his wife, ‘‘ whose ever- 
ready assistance in the preparation of this book 
has made my labor a pastime.” 
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Doreen. By Edna Lyall. Longmans, Green 
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Kerrigan’s Quality. By Jane Barlow. 
Mead & Co. 

The Story of Dan. By M. C. Francis. 
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The Potter's Thumb. 
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Dodd, 
Bos- 
By Flora Anna Steel. 


THE introduction to ‘Waverley’ sets forth 
the difficulties encountered in writing a novel 
about times that are neither ancient nor 
modern ; the author being thus deprived both 
of the helpful license of antiquity, and of the 
direct appeal to contemporaneous knowledge 
and sentiment. Sir Walter Scott avoided his 
recognized disadvantage by concentrating his 
force on character and passions, believing that 
they are but slightly affected by fluctuating 
fashion. The same faith appears to have 
guided Mr. Blackmore in constructing his 
novel of sixty years ago, ‘ Perlycross,’ for 
though the book is long, it is not because he 
tarries to describe transient manners or to dis- 
cuss tedious, exploded ideas. During the last 
half century external life in rural Devonshire 
has undergone change almost equivalent to 
revolution, but if the grave of a Sir Thomas 
Waldron had been desecrated yesterday, there 
is every reason to believe that a Perlycross 
would display agitation, grief, and horror in 
ways and words very similar to those which 
expressed such emotions in the reign of the 
sailor king. Nowadays, of course, an excite- 
ment about the rifling of its great man’s grave 
would hardly last over night, even in a serenely 
bucolic region. One keen and agile reporter 
would speedily flaunt the emptiness of Joe 
Crang’s tale of midnight body-snatchers, and 
within twenty-four hours prepare a detailed 
account (with diagrams) of Perlyeross church, 
of the heaven above it and the earth beneath, 
either revealing the sad disrepair of the Wal- 
dron vault and the existence of a subterranean 





passage, or for ever annihilating romantic pos- 
sibilities. But this mystery, which, measured 
by modern expertness in detection, is too thin to 
carry the weight of long suspense, kept old- 
time Perlycross mildly agog for months, mov- 
ing the most respectable as the least reputable 
to startling vagaries of conduct, and letting 
loose a flood of unsuspected profundities and 
phenomenal constructive imagination The 
incident well fitted for stirring up a 
drowsy society that it would be easy to write 
an entertaining tale in which the Perlycru- 
cians should be represented as absorbed in the 
question, What has become of Sir Thomas's 
body ? 

Mr. Blackmore has done a much more difti- 
cult thing, for, while the movement centres 
about this strange and wanton outrage, the 
strength of the narrative is in the development 
of private affairs, and of their natural, proba 
ble connection with the public scandal. The 
thing achieved is a hearty, wholesome, agreea- 
ble picture of semi-rural life which gives the 
reader a sense of intimacy with place and peo- 
ple almost as perfect as that derived from 
‘Middlemarch.’ The thoroughness of Mr 
Blackmore's rendering of the English rustic 
inevitably Eliot and 
Ttomas Hardy, but there the likeness ends, 
for he differs radically from both in thought, 
method, and manner. He neither soars to the 
delineation of pure intellect and spiritual sub 
tlety, nor lingers on base, hard, unpleasant 
phases of life and character. His irony never 
hurts, and, except for a little fractious opposi 
tion to modern progress, his outlook is uni 
formly that of a man well pleased with his 
world and eager to share its good with others 


is sO 


suggests both George 


One closes ‘ Perlycross* with the feeling that 
life is, on the whole, an excellent thing, and 
there is no doubt that Mr. Blackmore's con 
stant habit of romantic excursion has much t 
introduc 
incident he 
care at all 


wilful 
tion of picturesque people and 
warms the blood. 
about incongruity or improbability, but thanks 


do with the impression. By 
One does not 


him for stimulating a variety of sympathy and 
for telling a good story in which no sinister 
intention of instruction or reproof is dis 
ble. 

The first chapter of ‘ The Ebb Tide’ 
illustration of Mr. Stevenson's unique power 
of uniting the frigidly une 
psychology and romantic adventure 
souls and the fortunes of the three 
shivering on the beach of Papeiti are close to 


isa fine 
nyvenial interests of 
The 
outcasts 
low-water mark, with odds against their ris 
ing at the flood. 
for the coming psychi 


Whether one shall care most 


ments is a matter of taste, but of t 
lute interdependence there can be no doubt 


Thus the sense of continually increasing ex 
citement is due not more to 
and thrilling situations than to the agitatin 
wonder whether it was indeed 
opened the door of Destiny for Robert Herrick 


and Capt. Brown; and whether, when they 


boarded the schooner Fa { e, they had not 
passed for ever into hopeless hell. For the 
third adventurer, the cockney Huish, there is 
no concern, and perhaps it is incorrect to 
speak of three souls on the beach, Huish being 
of that low order of humanity bern without 
the spiritual germ. He is a repulsive creature 


SO UNCOMPPOMRLUSINZIV cr 


pravei; vet at the end of 


remains in the mind, disgusting vet distinct 
thoroughly known, perfectly understood. Here 
is a cruel disappointment: net that Huish’s 
representation is satisfactory, but that it is 
so at the sacrifice of Herrick and Brown 
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from whom we properly expect to part either 


with absolute certainty that they went out 
with the tide, or strong suggestion that thev 
caught it at the turn As it is, they are left 


in & situation so improbable and fantastic that 
the authors who raised the curtain for a seri 


ous drama appear to have capriciously rung it 
down on a farce. 
The sex 


mistake or a wanton bit of jJugglery Fittin 


ond part of the story iseither a great 


though it might be for the conclusion of a rat 


tling story with no more intellectual preten 


sion, as a sequel to the first 


part of the ebl 


tide, it is about as appropriate as a merry jest 





tacked on to a sombre funeral oration. It 
would be interesting to know whether Mr 
Stevenson or Mr. Osbourne is the originator of 
Attwater, the proprietor of the pearl! island t 
which the distressed Furru ‘ trifte (ne 
ean hardly fanev a quar t redit 
The gentleman combines in nice proportions 
the characteristics of one of Cnuida’s heroes 
Strathmore will do) and of such « lent 
Vivalists as Mr. Sam Jones or Messrs. Mody 
and Sankey l mplete the model, Chester 
tic ld appears tf have been | iw n for man 
ners, Beau Brummetl for clothes, and Butts 
Bill for deadly precision with a Winchester 
No similar incarnation has ever beet 
presented to a gaping world, and w an well 
believe that there was no room to spare even 
In six feet four of stature with exquis \ t 
portioned breadth. W het! \ttwat s sup 
posed tinally to succeed in | \ Herrick 
into a belief nm Gyo whett ti “ 
display of religious mama, including Capt 
Brown's hysterical repentance, is an expres 
sion of evnicisn ratl ry iste, Ww nfess 
ourselves unable to deci 
Settir aside tl story Vit = it 1 nts 
surace lefects, a alWavs 
asu t rta letachal pas 
Miges wi Mr. Stevensor s at his bes I 
tl ght at stvle i hie ire seve iw 
he t st eI it st {f hangiisi ™“ the 
tyle that appeals ¢ 1, ginat and 
taste. © f thes s in the altowether 
admira st chapt tl lescripti of 
the thre most miserat English-speaking 
eat es in iahit 
kindly virtues: and one, 
i under the ro, had 
his pocket He 
lay with tightened belt 
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seeking fa 


Vorite yew ones only less 
beautiful because they lacked the consecration 
fremembrance. Cr he would pause on ran 
dom country walks, sit on the path side, gazing 
wer the sea on the mountains of Eimeo, and 
lip into the Aeneid, seeking serfes. And if 
the oracle ias is the way f oracles) re 


phed with no very certain or encouraging 








voice, ions of England, at least, would 
throng nm the exiles memory—the busy 
school: . the green playing-tields; holidays 
at home and the perenmal rear of London; 
an fireside and the white head of his 
father. For it is the destiny of those grave 
restrained and classic writers with whom we 


} 

i 
make enforced and often painful acquaint- 
anceship at school, to pass into the blood and 
become native to the memory: so that a 
phrase of Virgil speaks not so much of Mantua 
r Augustus, but [sic] of English places and 
the student’s own irrevocable youth.” 
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Stevenson waste himself on an 
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Miss Lval 


the this, Mr 


Attwater and 


ask, in face of does 


*s fluenev is her undoing. She re 
vels in particulars of place, character, event 
Death-bed scenes are especially dear to her. In 
the 


about half-a-dozen very worthy people, several 


‘Doreen’ we assist at last moments of 


of them patient sufferers from trying diseases, 
and all removed by an inscrutable Providence, 
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apparently for the pleasure of increasing the 
difficulties of Doreen’s career. She is, how- 
ever, endowed with valor, beauty, charm, and 
the gift of song, and so, through many tribula- 
tions (including a short, triumphant season in 
jail), arrives at affluence, happiness, and a pro- 
minent position in the Ludies’ Land League. 
For Irish sympathizers ‘ Doreen’ is an inex- 
haustible treasure; it will keep their hearts 
hot and their eyes wet for a month. The old, 
old political arguments are rendered with spi- 
rit and conviction, and the indifferent or hos- 
tile reader might not be shamed to weep for 
the epitomes of domestic virtue, social charm, 
and disinterested patriotism left to Janguish in 
English prisons, and grossly labelled Fenian, 
conspirator, or inciter to riot. Even the dyna- 
miter has his halo, though of his wicked ways 
Miss Lyall distinctly disapproves; in dealing 
with him and his brother, the hedge-assassin, 
her intelligence gets the better of her emo- 
tion. But the book is really a product of emo- 
tion, not hysterical or violent, only very en- 
joyably intense for those who sympathize with 
it. 

In ‘ Kerrigan's Quality,’ by Jane Barlow, 
political issues have no part. Ireland’s des- 
perate wrong, its poverty, for which there is 
so much difficulty in fixing responsibility, is 
the most striking feature of the village in 
which the scene is laid, but no one is required 
to feel a pang for the contentedly dirty, shift- 
less, good-natured inhabitants. On the con- 
trary, one could cheerfully bear the poverty, 
and almost forget the dirt, for the sake of 
such quick-tongued, philosophically observant 
neighbors. The talk that goes on in Glenore 
is vastly more entertaining than is the story 
of the ‘‘quality” whom Kerrigan established 
in the big house. The plot is rather extrava- 
gant, poorly put together, and ends in an irri- 
tatingly gratuitous tragedy. Kerrigan’s cha- 
racter is very feebly drawn, and after the bit- 
ter disappointment of the home-coming, on 
which he had built high hopes, he is no more 
than a walking shadow. The author's strength 
is undoubtedly in delineation of the idle, hap- 
py-go-lucky Irish peasant gossiping about the 
cabin or contemplating the potato blight 
with serene yet garrulous disregard of conse- 
quences. ‘ Kerrigan’s Quality’ excites no sus- 
picion that Miss Barlow has also a talent for 
sustained narrative. 

‘The Story of Dan’ (Irish again) is a far 
better tale than ‘ Kerrigan’s Quality,’ and the 
character-drawing is not inferior. Love, pas- 
sionate and stone-blind, is always fraught with 
pathetic interest, and few are incredulous of 
its capacity for folly and wild self-sacrifice. 
Dan’s love-story is very real, very true, and 
his sacrifice as fine as it is foolish. The 
author’s manner is straightforward, easy, and 
unaffected. Her conception is simple, yet de- 
mands power to utter a tragic note which is 
touched with rather rare discretion. Imme- 
diately after Dan and hissweetheart are thrown 
together, tragedy is foreseen, but its strain is 
admirably lightened by the subordinate actors 
in the drama. There is no pretension about 
‘The Story of Dan,’ and it is a notable success 
within modest limits. 

‘The Potter’s Thumb’ opens with a descrip- 
tion of a diseased child displayed by its mo- 
ther, a native of Hodinuggar, somewhere in 
India, to two passing Englishmen. The open- 
ing does not engage the fancy, but inspires a 
dread that the peculiarly unpleasant infant is 
to accompany us through the book, which is 
long. The dread is dispersed by the discovery 


that the woman, in attributing physical in- 
firmity to a slip of the potter’s thumb, is speak- 
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ing allegorically. The allegorical mood ap- 
pears to have possessed the author to the ex- 
tent of total deprivation of any power for 
straightforward statement. Mrs. Steel's first 
novel, ‘Miss Stuart's Legacy,’ showed con- 
siderable constructive ability, which is not 
lacking in ‘ The Potter’s Thumb,’ but very well 
concealed ina useless and elaborate intrigue 
perfectly incomprehensible to Western intelli- 
gence. Doubtless the frivolous Mrs. Boynton 
was open to censure for accepting a bribe to 
effect the opening of the sluice-gates, but we 
chiefly marvel at her astuteness in discovering 
that the pearls in the Ayddhya pot were meant 
for a bribe. Her crime appears to be plain 
thieving, not corruption. Tbe mind reels in 
an attempt to follow the coming and going of 
that Ayédhya pot, the profound yet futile du- 
plicities of the courtesan Chindni; and why 
all the pother about keeping the gates shut only 
to have them opportunely, indeed providen- 
tially, opened, nobody will ever know except, 
perhaps, the boy who shot himself on account 
of it. There is no actor in the drama whose 
life is so well worth preserving as this boy, 
George Keene. Perhaps such a boy, under 
such circumstances, would have shot himself, 
but we fear that he is intended from the first 
to illustrate the slip of the potter’s thumb, the 
pot doomed to go to pieces in the baking. We 
could wish that the author had worked her al- 
legory off on the frail Mrs. Boynton, the su- 
percilious Lewis Gordon, or any one in Simla 
rather than George Keene. 

To depict a fragment of Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety, Mrs. Steel uses a great many words 
productive of dense obscurity. Broadly speak- 
ing, it is an ordinary, superficial, and suffi- 
ciently agreeable lot, while her dissertations 
on it are tedious, at times quite senseless. 
She appears to have no sort of faculty for de- 
liberate analysis. The process is valuable only 
for the illumination of complex natures; and 
why Mrs. Steel should choose characters that 
can be read in the dark, and then pursue inves- 
tigations with a search-light of which she 
doesn’t know the trick, is another maddening 
mystery. The native Indians are more satis- 
factory though less vivid than in her preced- 
ing work. It is impossible to know what they 
are after; and though this difficulty may fre- 
quently occur in actual dealings with Dewans, 
caste prostitutes, and mad Hindu potters, it 
should be overcome in a book, Let us like- 
wise speak in allegories: the potter’s thumb, 
when not directed by a clear mental concep- 
tion, is very apt to slip, and the pot that is not 
made of well-tempered clay will pretty surely 
break in the firing. 








VESPUCCI THE LANDLUBBER! 
The Letters of Amerigo Vespucci, and Other 
Documents Illustrative of his Career. Trans- 
lated with notes and an introduction by 
Clements R. Markham. London: Hakluyt 
Society. 1894. Svo, pp. xliv, 121, 
THE new scrutiny which has darkened the 
character of Columbus in England and Ame- 
rica, and more yet in Germany and Spain, and 
which has found Sebastian Cabot to be a 
fraud, and discovers even that John Cabot 
did not see the main American land in his first 
voyage, notwithstanding the distinct assevera- 
tions of his second patent,now finds Vespucci a 
landlubber and beef contractor, who put on 
the airs of a discoverer, wrote attractively, 
and knew how to work the opinions of those 
not too near the scene of action in his favor. 
In each case the method of disparagement is 
mainly on lines followed by the contempora- 
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ries of the famous navigators, revived by criti- 
cal students who find little more to do than 
to strip off the veils of sentiment and wraps 
of hero worship with which later times have 
enveloped their memories, so as grossly to dis- 
guise them. Mr. Markham prints the long 
story which Las Casas gave in the chief con- 
temporary arraignment of Vespucci, and 
makes it the basis of his introductory esti- 
mate of the man, just as Las Casas’s judgment 
upon the public character of the Genoese Ad- 
miral is a justification of the recent estimates 
of that personage. In Mr. Markham’s opinion, 
‘The authority of Las Casas is alone conclu- 
sive,” and every student of these times knows 
how constantly he must check off bis points by 
recurring to the narrative of the good bishop. 

This probing of what is deemed the falsity 
of Vespucci’s nature has no new features, but 
the Council of the Hakluyt Society, it seems, 
determined to lay once more all the original 
documents before its members, and commis- 
sioned its president, distinguished for eminent 
service in these discussions, to marshal the 
arguments which these papers supply. The 
greatest names indeed in this study, from 
Kobertson and Mufioz down, had long united 
in rejection of Vespucci’s claim to have made 
a voyage in 1497 antedating that on which 
Columbus discovered the continental coast, 
when, thirty years ago, a Brazilian, Varnhagen, 
vamped the story with a series of assumptions, 
perversions, and substitutions, in undertaking 
to rehabilitate the character of Vespucci. He 
has been followed ‘‘by one or two” since, 
notably by Dr. Fiske—though he is not named 
—which renders it necessary that the merits of 
these questionable tales should be discussed 
anew. ‘‘They have a place,” says Mr. Mark- 
ham, “in the history of geographical dis- 
covery, and require, though they do not de- 
serve, serious consideration.” The questions 
involved in this study are of extreme compli- 
cation, and the ground is often unstable ; and 
every critical student regrets to find that 
not only the popular historian, catering as he 
must to the public demand for explicit state- 
ment, but sometimes the investigator, finds it 
meet to indulge in a finality of opinion better 
suited to the heat of oral discussion. 

Mr. Markham makes much of the fact that 
Vespucci was a man of fifty—speaking of him, 
however, in one place as in ‘‘old age,” and in 
another asin ‘‘ middle age *—when he first went 
to sea, after having led a land life in connec- 
tion with mercantile enterprises. It seems to 
us that he treats rather capriciously the evi- 
dence of Hojeda, which classes Vespucci with 
the ‘‘ pilots,” and which is certainly at variance 
with Mr. Markbam’s belief that Vespucci was 
in no sense a pilot. He places, we think, too 
little reliance upon what a quick apprehension 
of sea duties without practical experience could 
do to fit one to navigate a ship. This aptitude 
he might well have recognized when he makes 
no question of Vespucci’s native ability. He 
would hardly deny that Vespucci came to be 
worthy of being called a pilot, when we find 
the Spanish Government ultimately making 
him the head of that service. To have attain- 
ed that position after three voyages indicates 
pretty clearly that the man had an innate fit- 
ness for the seaman’s work. Very likely at the 
time of his embarking with Hojedain 1499, Ves- 
pucci was merely ‘‘a very clever and plausible 
landsman with a keen eye to his own interests,” 
and Mr. Markham deems it a point of some 
consequence that, in the narrative of his pre 
tended voyage, he misuses nautical words; but 
this indicates only lack of sea-going, rather 
than unfitness for it. 
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Vespucci’s blunders were rather geographi- 
cal than nautical, as when he says he sailed al- 
ways within sight of land, from the South 
American coast 870 leagues to the northwest; 
which would have landed him in British Co- 
lumbia! Varnhagen and his few disciples 
conveniently say that Vespucci meant north- 
east, but, instead of following him in that di- 
rection, they make him box the compass in a 
circuitous route which eventually brings him 
to Hatteras. But nothing could be more di- 
rectly in contravention of Vespucci’s claim 
than the fact that those who brought the 
famous suit to prove that some of Columbus's 
discoveries had been anticipated, do not bring 
forward this pretended voyage. Vespucci’s 
claim for it had been printed, Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus owned the book, and yet, during these 
years of legal contest, the attorneys for the 
Crown never once intimated that there was a 
narrative which would establish their point 
beyond cavil. There could be but one reason 
for this omission, and that was that everybody 
shared with Las Casas the belief in its falsity. 
After this conclusive argument, even the evi- 
dence of La Cosa, Cantino, and Peter Martyr 
in their maps is mere supererogation, to say 
nothing of the royal concession to Ponce de 
Leon to take possession of the unknown Flori- 
da coast, if it had already been coursed in the 
interests of the same monarch by Vespucci, as 
Varnhagen claims. 

In speaking of the mercantile career of Ves- 
pucci at Florence, Mr. Markham mentions but 
does not use the letters of Vespucci at that 
time which have been preserved. They are the 
new, unpublished material, we believe, which 
Mr. Harrisse has more than once told us he 
intends one day to edit. We notice also that 
Mr. Markham unqualifiedly condemns as a for- 
gery the recently discovered letter of Ves- 
pucci, which was printed at Amsterdam in 
1508. That document, of which the only known 
copy has come to this country and is now in 
the Carter-Brown library at Providence, and 
was recently examined by the present writer, 
may yet be more critically studied than it has 
been. 


Climbing in the British Isles. By W. P. 
Haskett Smith. I. England. _ Longmans, 
Green & Co, 184. 

In the vicinity of Colorado Springs there is a 

grass-covered mound, some fifty feet above 

the roadway, which, the native takes great 
pleasure in informing the Eastern visitor, is 
called Mount Washington because it happens 
to be exactly the same number of feet above 
the sea level as the monarch of the White 
Mountains. The moral of this is that, to the 
climber, it is quite as important to know the 
height of the valleys which form his base of 
operations as of the peak itself. This is na- 
turally suggested by Mr. Haskett Smith's ex- 
cellent little manual on climbing in England, 
because the increasing number of American 
travellers who take their pleasure in the 
shape of walking tours, and incline to in- 
dulge in a little mountaineering, are likely to 
turn away from the English mountains on 
learning that the highest of them is less than 
half as high as Mount Washington. In so 
doing, however, they will make a great mis 
take. It is quite true that Seafell is only 

3.200 feet high, but the climber starts from a 

low-lying valley and has nearly 3,000 feet of 

climbing before him, the quality of which is 
comparable to that of the Matterhorn. For 

although the great Swiss peak is over 14,00 

feet bove the sea level, nearly half of this is 
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saved by those who follow the usual custom 
and start from the hotel on the Riffel Alp, so 
that the difference is not so great as would ap 
pear at first sight. Moreover, the inns in the 
lake district, where nearly all the English 
mountains are, compare not unfavorably with 
the Swiss inns; and it has become the fashion 
for Alpine Club men to pay flying visits to the 
lakes in the winter and spring in order to ob- 
tain practice on ice and snow, so that the inns 
are kept open all the year round. 

In the eager search for something to climb, 
which is the normal occupation of the climb- 
ing fraternity the world over, some ludicrous 
mistakes have been made; and Mr. Smith re- 
cords how, in March, 1889, a certain Bear 
Rock, which, he declares, is difficult to find in 
seasons when the grass is at all long, was 
gravely attacked by a party comprising five 
or six of the strongest climbers in England 
But, on the other hand, there is plenty of ditti- 
cult and dangerous work to be had in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland; ta say nothing of 
the chalk cliffs of the south coast, which are 
250 to 500 feet high, and on which a slip would 
almost certainly prove fatal. 

It appears that the attention of the Alpine 
Club was first directed to the English moun- 
tains by a Col. Barrow, who challenged the 
members to ascend what he covsidered the im- 
possible sides of some half-dozen mountains 
This challenge was promptly taken up, and in 
recent years all the ascents have been made: 
but most of them should be attempted by prac- 
tised mountaineers only, and with the aid of a 
rope. A good many lives have been lost, but 
of course such accidents will not stop climb 
ing, any more than Mr. James Payn’s hu- 
morous account of the less serious const 
quences—"* inordinate perspiration and a des 
pera e desire for liquids, if the ascent is per 
sisted in, the speech becomes affected to the 
extent of a total suspension of conversation.’ 
The example of the Rev. James Jackson may 
be quoted on both sides of the question. He 
spent many years of his life in climbing, and 
in his sixty-ninth year walked sixty miles in 
twenty hours; and when the weathercock of 
his church got out of order, he was the only 
man who dared to climb the steeple and set it 


right. Helived toa great age, and eventually 


lost his life by a fall on one of his favorit 
cliffs. 

This little volume is o nvenient size for 
the pocket, and those w lesire to climb in 


England will tind it invaluab! 


Modern Methods of & Disposal. By 
Geo. E. Waring, jr. D. Van Nostrand Co 
THE individual or the community of today 
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ter-supply to or within its door, must see that 





it is carried off, and it flows away stained witl 
waste, a defiled and defiling flood. With the 
concurrent increase in Ww listribution and 
in density of population s proble f dis 
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an inland town may not defile a river, nor 
should it by a vicious system of cesspools or 
by imperfect sewers pollute its own soil and 
water. The chemical treatment of sewage is 
theoretically the most acceptable: there should 
be no difticulty in adding to or subtracting 
from the organic waste those elements that 
will destroy its noxiousness. Practically it 
cannot destroy ali organic matter, and thus 
the sewage interferes with the integrity of th 
stream that receives it, and, what is sometimes 
very important, it makes that water hard 
Speaking generally, the proper treatment of 
sewage is by irrigation and the so called filtra 
tion. This presupposes the storm-water to g 
one Way and the sewage discharge to have its 
own independent course. Even here the solid 
matter is only one part in a thousand. Sewage 
farms may be managed for the sake of the 
crops or for the sake of the sewage if the 


former, it may average for the vear at the rate 


of 150 persons to the acre; if the latte: 
persons. But the character of the soil, its 
preparation by underdraining, and the degre 
of rainfall have much to do with it 

W bere agriculture niay be fairly car i 
this disposition is called irrigation, where t 
ground is flooded bevond cultivation. it is al 
tration. But filtration is a misnon It 
not a mechanical procéss by whi lelete 
rious parts of the sewage are left stranded in 
the soil, to be disposed of in some mysterious 
way by the roots of plants it is a secerning 
the abstraction of thase constituents by a vita 
process, preparing them for plant use, and t 
conversion of harmful waste int rt ss re 
mainders. Sewage filtration for wl 
fe tfron would be a much better name 
sists In the discharge at intervals thr 
soil of liquid sewage. The intermittent fea 
ture Is necessary to give the beneficent bacter 
opportunity for work. The result is an effluent 

mparing favorably, bot he eve and t 
hemical tests, with much water that is drunk 
with relishand without harm. This is applica 
ble to tsolated country houses as to towns. In 
the scientific determination of what may and 
mav not be done with sewage, the Massachu 
setts Board of Health has rendered, as it does 


with every subject that it takes up, inestima- 


ble service, not merely to that commonwealth, 


but to the public at large. In utilizing the 
Board’s data and drawing upon his own ex 
tended experience, Col. Waring has prepared 

the intelligent citizen who is neither a 


mist nor an engineer, but who desires to 


for bis own health and to protect his 
ghbor. a mast serviceable volur 
1 Hist Ge ! a the Mid Lies 
By Ernest P. Henderson. London: George 
Bell & Sons; New York: Macmillar SV 
p. 437 


It is creditable to American culture that the 
y the lack in English 
erature of a history of Germany based on 
e results of modern research should be made 
by an American scholar. Mr. Henderson is 
already known by a volume of ‘Select Histori 
cal Doeuments of the Middle Ages,” which 
shows that he has familiarized himself with 
sources of history, and has thus rendered 
humself competent to weigh with discrimina 
tion the results reached in the researches of 


great 


scholars who have been engaged for 
he last two generations in rewriting the an 
nals of their native land. The present volume, 
which is the first of three, carries the story 
jiown to the close of the great interregnum 
which followed the extinction of the House of 
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Hohenstaufen. Comprising a period which ex- 
tends from the ‘Germania’ of Tacitus to the 
rise of the Hapsburgs, in less than 450 pages, 
the narrative is of course exceedingly con- 
densed, and there is no space for unnecessary 
detail; a careful selection of the leading events 
is all that can be expected, and it is enough if 
the reader is able to follow the complicated 
movements of so strangely compound a body 
as the Holy Roman Empire and its entangle- 
ments with Italy and the papacy. This Mr. 
Henderson has succeeded in doing, and we are 
enabled, among other things, to see clearly 
how the power of the Holy See was built up 
on the ruin of Germany by the careful stimu- 
lation of its ceaseless civil discords. Occasion- 
ally, however, the effort at condensation re- 
sults in the omission of that which the reader 
ought to be told. Thus, in the year 899, it is 
said of Hatto of Mayence that to him, eleven 
years later, ‘‘the German nation was to owe 
the preservation of its endangered unity”; but 
we look in vain for an account of this event, 
and are left to conjecture what it was. So, 
after the death of Ludwig das Kind, the last 
Carolingian, we find the throne occupied by 
Conrad I., but are not told how he got there or 
that he had been Count or Duke of Franconia. 
Again, on the death of Henry II. it would 
have been worth while to state that his suc- 
cessor, Conrad II., was Duke of Franconia and 
founded the Franconian dynasty, which was 
to last for a century. 

LittJe omissions of this kind can readily be 
supplied in another edition, which we trust 
may speedily be called for, but the most se- 
rious drawback to the book is the entire ab- 
sence of literary form. Ina work so compact, 
graces of style are, of course, scarcely to be 
looked for, yet it could be written smoothly 
and attractively, and could be moulded into 
an organic whole, instead of being, as much of 
it is, a series of dry, rather disconnected, and 
interjectional statements of fact. This does 
not detract from its usefulness to the student, 
who will find it a valuable résumé of an ex- 
ceedingly important and interesting section of 
European history, but it renders it less attrac- 
tive to the general reader. We trust that Mr. 
Henderson will complete his task, and that the 
English-speaking peoples will at length have a 
compendious history of Germany that can be 
relied upon as presenting the latest results of 
scholarly investigation. 





Theatrical Notes. By Joseph Knight. Lon- 
don: Lawrence & Bullen; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 

Dramatic Essays. By Leigh Hunt. Selected 
and edited, with notes and an introduction, 
by William Archer and Robert W. Lowe. 
London: Walter Scott; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. KNIGHT informs us that the substance of 

his ‘Theatrical Notes’ appeared in the pages 

of the London Atheneum. He has in fact here 
reprinted a running commentary on the chief 
performances in London since Mr. Henry Ir- 
ving acted Hamlet at the Lyceum Theatre 
twenty years ago, to the production of the late 

Lord Tennyson’s hopelessly undramatic “ Fal- 

con” by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in 1879. He de- 

clares that he has material for a second volume 
if the present contribution prove acceptable. 

Useful as books of this type are to the careful 

student of stage-history, it is hardly to be hop- 

ed that a volume like this of Mr. Knight's 
could ever attract more than a very small 
number of readers. It has a fatal fault, it is 





dull—deadly dull. It is valuable as a contem- 
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porary record of the impression produced by 
successive performances on an experienced 
playgoer who writes soberly and seriously and 
decorously. But only those—and they must 
needs be very few—who are really interested 
in the British stage of twenty years ago can 
overcome the tedium of turning Mr. Knight’s 
pages. His style is flat and colorless, and is 
disfigured with French phrases for which it 
would be easy to find Englizh equivalents. 

A volume of Leigh Hunt’s dramatic essays 
has been rescued by the capable hands of Mr. 
William Archer and Mr. Robert W. Lowe. No 
doubt Mr. Archer is right when he declares, in 
his suggestive introduction, that Leigh Hunt 
‘*may be reckoned the first English dramatic 
critic.” Hunt seems to have been the earliest 
newspaper critic of the contemporary acted 
drama, for the best of Lamb’s and of Hazlitt’s 
writing about the stage was retrospective. As 
Mr. Archer says, ‘‘ Hunt was probably the first 
journalist in England who brought real talent 
and sincerity to the task of theatrical chroni- 
cling.” He was the theatrical critic of the 
News from May, 1805, to the end of February, 
1807, while from January, 1808, until he went 
to prison in February, 1813, he filled the same 
oftice on his own paper, the Examiner. Then 
from September, 1830, to February, 1832, he 
was the whole staff of the daily Tatler. It is 
from the News, the Examiner, and the Tatler 
that Mr. Archer and Mr. Lowe have selected 
the articles which fill this welcome volume. 
Even at the beginning, Leigh Hunt was confi- 
dent of himself—not to call him cocksure; he 
was brisk and lively; he made himself prompt- 
ly feared and respected, and he loved his work, 
by which he probably did more good than 
harm. The first third of this century was a 
period in England of extraordinary dramatic 
penury and of equally extraordinary histrionic 
fertility. The contemporary dramatists were 
Reynolds and Dibdin and Cherry. The contem- 
porary performers were the Kembles, Cooke, 
Kean, Dowton, Mathews, Young, Mrs. Jor- 
dan. This state of the stage facilitated the 
labor of the theatrical critic, for it is far easier 
to estimate the worth of an actor when he is 
seen in half a dozen old plays with which the 
critic is already familiar, than it is to judge at 
the same time both the play and the performer, 
as the critic must needs do when the play is a 
novelty. Leigh Hunt had this advantage, but 
he fell short of the highest level of achievement. 





A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. By T. 
E. Thorpe, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal College of Science, London, assisted 
by eminent contributors. In three volumes. 
Vol. III. Longmans, Green & Co. 


TuIs, the concluding volume of the Dictiona- 
ry, is considerably Jarger than either of its 
predecessors, containing 1,058 pages, and thus 
bringing the total to 2,487. The titles run from 
Oak-Bark to Zymurgy. In the alphabetical 
division of the space it is not uninteresting 
to note that S occupies 408 pages, P 227, 
T 121, W 100, R but 20, and Y 1. Some 
of the more important articles are: Oils, 
Fixed and Fats, 39 pages, by A. H. Allen; Pe- 
troleum, 40, by S. P. Sadtler and Boverton 
Redwood: Photography, 30, by J. M. Thomson; 
Potassium Salts, 30, by George Lunge; Silver, 
17, by E. J. Ball; Sodium Sulphate, Carbonate 
and Caustic Soda, 68, by George Lunge; Spec- 
trum Analysis, 20, by W. N. Hartley; Starch, 
34, and Saccharimetry, 46, by John Heron; 
Sugar, 22, by J. A. R, and B. E. R. New- 
lands; Sulphur and Sulphuric Acid, 86, by 
Cc. R. A. Wright; Triphenylmethane Color- 





ing Matters, 26, by Otto N. Witt; Vegeto-Al- 
kaloids, 37, by W. R. Dunstan; Water, 56, by 
P. F. Frankland. There are about 350 well- 
chosen cuts in illustration of the text; the 
most fully illustrated subjects being Paraftin, 
Petroleum, Pyrotechny, Sodium, Spectrum 
Analysis, Starch, Sugar, Sulphuric Acid, Ther- 
mometers, and Thermostats. 

Prof. Thorpe and his colaborers are to be 
congratulated on their achievement. By a 
well-planned and successfully executed divi- 
sion of labor it has been possible to put the 
three volumes of the Dictionary in the hands 
of its readers at the rate of one a year; and 
while three years is a long time when counted 
in terms of the rapid progress of applied che- 
mistry, it is short in comparison with the usu- 
al slow and belated appearance of the diction- 
aries and encyclopedias of chemical science. 
Freshness and timeliness are of very great im- 
portance in a work of this sort, and in these 
volumes they have been achieved as fully as 
is probably within the reach of human effort. 
It is difficult in a work of this kind always to 
draw successfully the line between the perti- 
nent and the impertinent in subject-matter; 
but, on the whole, it has here been judiciously 
done. Such subjects, however, as Octyl, to 
which 514 pages are given, Solution, 7 pages, 
and Tetryl, 6 pages, seem hardly in place 
in a dictionary of applied chemistry; and the 
more so in this instance as the work is de- 
signed as a companion to the revised edition of 
Watt’s ‘Dictionary of Chemistry,’ in which 
these and similar subjects receive adequate 
treatment. One matter to which we referred 
in our notice of the first volume strikes us 
again in looking through this, namely, the in- 
complete performance of the promise made in 
the preface to the first volume, that special at- 
tention would be paid to the bibliography of 
subjects. While this is beyond reproach in 
some cases, as, for example, in the article on 
Photography, in many instances such refer- 
ence-lists are scanty or altogether absent. 

These are, however, slight blemishes. The 
freshness and authoritativeness of the articles, 
their succinctness and clearness, are the dis- 
tinguishing features of the work, and render 
it invaluable to both chemists and technolo- 
gists. 
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lustrated. 2 vols. Scribners. $5 


OUR LATEST BOOKS. 


yy 
j¢ 


Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 
A new edition. Translated by KaTHArRINE PRESCOTT 
WoRMELEY. With a preface by Balzac; crittcisms by 


Sainte-Beuve; portraits by Coypel and Mix hard and 


decorative title pages. Half Russia, $1.50 per v« rie’ 
Vol. L. Tak MISANTHROPE; LE BouURGEOIS GENTILMOMME 
Vol. I. TarTUFFE; LES PREcIEUSES RipietULes; Grorat 
DANDIN 
A Saint. 

PAUL Bourset. From the Pastels of Men Tra 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With 2 
illustrations by Paul Chabas. Square Izmo, paret 
ment paper covers, $1.00 
‘** A Saint’ takes us to higher and healthier levels of 

life. The central incident is indeed a miracle 

neration The Specta 


eternal miracle of a soul's rewe 
to 


flonk of the Aventine. 





By ERNST EckSTEIN. A Novel Translated from t? 
German by Helen Hunt hnsot Learn lot $i. 
An excellent translation of a curious and interesting 
tory. 

Jolly Good Times To-day. 

By Mary P. W. Situ \ ntinuation of the ily 
Good Times Be ries.” Illustrated by Jessie McDermott 
1émo, cloth, $1.25 
One of the oh nto st of this series 

The Little Lady of the Horse. 

By Ever yn Ravuonp With 2 strations by Merr 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.50 
\ character quite new to ficti 

Last Words. 

A Final Collection of Stories. By ANA Hormatta 
EWING Illustrated A new 1 cheaper « 
uniform with our editior f Mrs. Ewing's wks 
cents 


The ne pen of Coins. 


A Tale for 


Children of Ages \ wv PRA Y 
GILMAN. Hlustrated by Mu trill. A new and improved 
edition, Small 4to, 60 cents 
ROBERTS BROS... Publishers, 
Boston. 
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nN Single col les, -h cents: ant aw Subs 
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YALE MIXTURE. 


The 


choicest tobacco made, 
a gentleman's 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co , Successor, Baltimore, Md 


and pre-eminently 
smoke. 


Neely yu 


















































Traill, H. D. Sectal } ngland If. From the Ac 
cession of Fdward I. to t! hof Henry Vil. Lon 
lon: ¢ inne li. New ¥ ek ame. $3.5) 

Van Daell, Prof. A. N Extraits ¢ botsi« des (Puwres de 
Pani Bomseet Boston Ginn & Co. SScenta 

Van = sty S Tariff, isvé. New York and Phila 
te : B. Vandegrift & C« 

Va . Pr fW AS New High ce 
, udv vis ondot x 4 
Phils adelpiuia . J R. Li ipptneott Co ’ 

Walfont, LB. The Matchmaker. Longmans, Green & 


Coa $1.50 


Weyman My Lady Rotha Lonemana, Green & 
Mates Facts and 


‘ , gy 
Whitney, Prof. J. 1 The nited 
at raphy f th 


Figures Illa ating the Physical 
Country. Be Little, Brown 
Woolam } ad. With the Heip 
pers ’ ents 
Young, FOG Day 
land, Mass: Hern 


A Toni | 


. ; a? / . 
Prain- bb OF ACKS, THe 


Leo 


g Ce 
wf the Angels. Har 
and Ni 


lishing Co ‘I 


wht Mares. Grov 
eh tes 


Dreams 


tage bul 


For 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
, ? 4 
Remedy for relieving Mental 


and Nervous Exhaustion: and 
Where the svstem has become 
Fe per } } } ¢ ¢ . 
aeviiitated OV disease wt acts as 
P ; . een 
a Ce TIC rai tonic and Vvilaizer, 
ANOFrading Sustenance to both 
hea: _— } 
Drain and DOUd\ 


on ‘ — nA: 

t , saree a ive t with the great 

st st Satis! torv resuits in 

} Sn we ennewnine 

Vs ~! iY « ¢ ac inye nent 

i ft ere i lervous systems, 
causing tv exhaustion 

Des tive Pa { tree 

’ R. 7. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. . 


Stanley J. Weyman’s New Book. ‘ 


My Lady Rotha. 


{ Roman ¢ ¢h Thiet, 


MiG A tue PUY 


Years’ War. 


By Stanley J. Weyman, 


Author G man of France,” ‘* Un- 
der t Red Robe.” ete... ete Crown Svo, 
with S Illustrations. Cloth, Ornamental, 
a) 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0, | 


PUBLISHERS, 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 
MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. q 


‘Delightfully entertaining story.”— Boston Herald. 


‘Mrs. Peary’s descriptions of scenery are admirable.’ 
ndon Spectator, Price, $2.00 


CONTEMPORARY PUR. 


K! 


at Schermerhorn's, 3 East 1gth St, 


COo., 5 


Beekman St.. N. Y. 


NDERGARTEN suppties 
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si 
Charles Scribner's ‘Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Sherman Letters. 
Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
from 1837 to 1891. Edited by RacHEL SHERMAN 
THORNDIKE. With Portraits. Svo, $3.00. 

This correspondence is unique in furnishing a fami- 
liar and intimate record of the events of American his- 
tory during an important period, with the frank com- 
ments on the incidents and the actors in them by two 

rsons, themselves participants, and men of extraor- 
dinary penetration and power. 

“Their historical value is incalculable.”—From an 
advance notice in Chicago Tribune. 


Three Years of Arctic Service. 
An Account of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 
1881-84, and the Attainment of the Farthest North. 
By Gen. A. W. GREELY. New Popular Edition, 
fully illustrated. 8vo, $5.00. 

FROM THE PREFACE. —“ In preparing this popular edi- 
tion all the photégraphic reproductions have re- 
tained, and only such rtions of the text have been 
omitted as bear on scientific and historical matters, 
unessential to a full understanding of the expedition. 
The narrative is unbroken, the journals of the sledging 

rties are complete, the hazardous boat journey an 
ce drift are described in full, and the story of the suf- 
ferings and endurance of the party, abandoned toa 
shelterless winter on the barren crags of Sabine, re- 
mains in its integrity.” 


Ravenshoe. 
By Henry KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.00. 
“Ravenshoe ” is the first issue in an attractive Ameri- 
can edition of the more important novels of Henr 
Kingsley, and will be followed later by “ Austin El- 
Hott” and “ Geoffrey ange fod The moment is op- 
rtune for the publication of this edition, as Mr. Kings- 
ey’s novels have of late been receiving more of the at- 
tention their merit entitles them to. 


Costume of Colonial Times. 
By Mrs. ALIcE MorsE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


An ney peed arranged glossary with introducto- 
ry matter and comments descriptive of the costumes of 
Colonial America. It comprises a fuller list’ of items 
than bas ever been published, and the subject is pre- 
sented in the author’s well-known attractive style. 


Czar and Sultan. 


The Adventures of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78. By ARCHIBALD Forsgs. I)lus- 
trated. 12mo, $2.00. 


In form only is this story fictitious, so that the youth- 
ful reader will not only be attracted by the exciting 
adventures of the young hero, but will also get an ac- 
curate and vivid picture of one of the most romantic 
and dramatic of modern wars by the most celebrated 
war correspondent of the present day. 


Three New Books by G. A. Henty. 

in the Heart of the Rockies. A story of Adventure 
in Colorado. 

When London Burned. A Story of Restoration 
Times and the Great Fire. 

Wulf the Saxon. A Story of the Norman Conquest 


Each, cr. Svo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 
“Mr. Henty’s books never fail to interest.” 
—London Academy. 


The Chafing-Dish Supper. 
By Mrs. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 12mo, 75 cts. 


In this little book Mrs. Herrick has exploited the 
many varied capacities of the chafing dish, advising 
when and how to use it, with valuable suggestions con- 
cerning the materials employed and the preparation of 
an extensive chafing-dish menu. 


Travels Amongst the Great Andes 

OF THE EQUATOR. By EpWARD WHyYMPER. With 
maps and 140 original illustrations, drawn by va- 
rious artists, and engraved by the author. New and 
cheaper edition. Svo, $4.00. 


“A memorable addition to the literature of travel. 
Such a record of enterprise and daring stamps Mr. 
pda dy ay~4 once more as an intrepid explorer of the first 
rank.” —N. Y, Ti 


_ Dogmatic Theology. 
VOL. Ill. SUPPLEMENT. By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, 
D.D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 
8vo, $4.00. 


The purpose of this supplementary volume is to clabo- 
rate more ot some of the difficult points in spe- 
cific unity, partly by original explanations by the au- 


thor, and partly by extracts from that class of theolo- 


gians who have adopted it. 


A Primer of Psychology. 
By Prof. Grorce T. Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 
$1.00, net. 


This little volume is not a condensation of a larger 
work, but is an entirely new book designed by the emi- 
nent author especially for elementary study. 





«*s Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Nation. 





Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CaRL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine, Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS A SPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 





High-Class Engravings and Etchings. 

Portraits of Literary and Historical 
Personages. Engravings and Etch- 
ings by the best masters. A large col- 
lection of prints relating to Napoleon. 
Correspondence invited. FREDERICK 
KepreL & Co., Paris, Chicago, and 
20 East 16th St., New York. 





‘ESTABLISHED 1858: 
H.* H.. UPHAM :&-:CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL: TABLETS: 
‘IN- BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 
"54 South Fifth Ave: near Bleecker St: 


‘NEW YORK’ 





If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—Schobl Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. . 

Importations promptly made. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOTS), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A.M. to5 Pp. M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 








American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Companion @ 91.b0 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian —. 
| ~~ uaa Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 

1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHASE. Vol I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50, net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on yocetpt of price by 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 








Foreign Booksel- 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., lers aed Import- 
ers, 149A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig. 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 





50 each.— Michelet’s ‘Woman’ and ‘Love,’ 
“* Macaulay’s ‘Essays,’ Voltaire’s ‘Candide ’ ‘ Uro- 
PIA,’ Carlyle’s ‘Essays,’ Cromwell’s ‘Letters’ and 
‘French Revoiution.’ Mailed promptly. 
: Pratt, 6th Ave., 12th St., N. Y. 





THE PULLMAN STRIKE. 


By Rev. WILLIAM H. CARWARDINE. 25 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., Publishers, Chicago. 





ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 

of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged—a com- 

lete set of the Nation now _ready—by A.S. CLARK, 34 
ark Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 

PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 

a lower price than by quire. Gomopiee all grades, 

R ices marked, on receipt of 10c. WM. R. JENKINS, 

ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 





f, WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH S7T., 
e N. Y.,dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 





BACK Sumbere an6 cts of 9 masnion. For 





price, state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 


School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLOUGEL’S Great German and English Dictionary, 
3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention 





GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES: 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


A BARGAIN. | 


THE UNITED STATES, an Outline of Political History, 
14¥2-1871. By GoLDWIN Smita, D.C.L. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1892. One vol., Svo, cloth, 312 
pages. Publishers’ price, $2.00. Our pr’ce, $1.00; 
postage, 12 cents. 

We have secured a few copies of this popular and 
famous book, and the low price we name is for this lot 
only. They will not last long. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South goth Street, 


(First door below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


~ , ~ ) <-> D NT 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 

254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 





MEYER BROS. & CO., 


18 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, ete. 
Special importations to order. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakeaspeariana, rare 
French books, works of art, ete., ete., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request. 
¢# Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 








ARCHITECTURE. 
A copy of the scarce and beautiful edition of 
VITRUVIUS 
Is offered for sale. Folio, vellum, many quaint old full 
page and half-page plates, initlal-letters, head and tail 
pieces; Como, 1521. GEORGE P, HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


; ) 7 We make a specialty of hunting 
OLD Bt )( )KS up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want any 


thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of old, 
rare, and curious books free, 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
__144.N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. . ) Subscriptions to foreign pe 

Foreton Rooks riodicals, Tauchnitz British 

5 authors. Catalogues on ap 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 





RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually. 
* | W.E. BENJAMIN, 22 E. 16th St..New York, 











Sept. 20, 1894) 
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{Continued from pace iit.) 


The Columbian University, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





} 





The Preparatory School opens. . September 24 
The ‘olum! jan College opens September 24 
The Medical School opens October 1 
The De ntal School opens October 1 
T $4 oreoran Sctentific School opens October 2 
The Law School opens. October 3 
The School of Graduate Studies per October 4 


THE LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 
JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., President, 
Professor of Public and Private Internat — Law. 

The Hon, JOHN M. HARLAN, LL 
? (Associate Justice of the Supreme ¢ ‘ourt of ‘ihe United 
States), 
Professor of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, of the \ aw of Domestic Relations, 
of Commercial Paper, and of Torts. 

The Hon. WALTER 8. COX, LL.D., 
(Assoclate Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia) 

* Professor of the Law of Real and Personal Property, 
of Contracts, and of Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. 

The Hon. WILLIAM A. MARY, LL.D. 
(Sometime Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States), 

Professor of Fquitvy Jurisprudence, of Common Law 
and Equity P t eading, and of the Law of : — 

The Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, LL. 


(Associate Justice of the —_ reme Court = the U nited 


States 
Professor of the Law of Corporations. 
Prof. G. H. EMMOTT, A.M, LL.M., 
Lecturer on the Civil Law. 
HENRY E. DAVIS, A.M., L"..M., 
Sometime Assistant Attorney of the District of Colum 
ya). 
WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Esa., 
(Of the Wasbington Bar), 
Lecturer on Practical Commercial Law. 

The Hon WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, AM, LU B., 
(Sometime United States Commissioner of Patents), 
Professor of the Law of Patents. 

The Hon. ANDREW C. BRADLEY, 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia), 


Lecturer on Criminal Law and on Criminal Pleading 
’ 


and Practice. 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSON, LUM., 
f the Washington Rar), 


Professor of Legal Catecheties and Judge of Moot Court. 


For Catalogue, descriptive of these several schools, 


address ROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 


HACKETTSTOWN 


INSTITUTE, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 





College prepaiatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Elocution, Labo 
ratory. Twoxyimnnasiums, Location unsurpassed, Terms 


Best building of its ciass. Music, Art, 
moderata, Catalogue free. 
Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


Thirty sixth 


University year ezine Det 


» [Svs Confers 


»B., also (for 
Law School {i 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 
Address for Catalogue, ees 
Professor 1. F. RUSSELL, 


120 Broadwar, New Yo City. 


PENNSY EV ANEA 
MILITARY “en 
Chester, Pa. 33d year begius Sept. 19. 
Civil Envineering (C. E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (A.B 
Preparatory Courses in Enlish and Classics 
‘atalogues of Mr. GEo. B. STERLING, 31 East 17th St, 
City. Col. C. E. HYATT. Pres. 





Berlin, Germany. 
GOOD PRIVATE PENSION. 


Location convenient, table excellent; terms mode 


rate; special summer rates; good facilities for learning 
to Miss Ellen C. 


. German. Reference, ! 
Pierson, Elmira College, 
Fru. F 





COLGATE ACADEMY. 


HAMILTON, N. Y¥. 





New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 
of study; st modern met is. For itustrated Cata 
log a ainees ae rrinelpar, 


RIV vegies EW - _ACADE > 


tHE N. ¥ 
59TH YEAR Prepares tuhiv for we 
Goveroament Acad : i ess. U.S.A ft 
cer detailed at | t ‘ ‘ et f War 
. ar N r > 





Contains articles on: Motor Ability 
Curriculum composed out of Standard Plays and 
Games—Boyhood of Great Men—Children’s Ideas of 
Right and Wrong—Nature Study the Basis ef Sctence 
reaching—Imita*ion in Children—Teaching of Anthro 
pology in American Colleges—Differences Between 
Boys and Girls. With scores of Reviews, Digests, and 


copies can be had at the 
atanearly date Address 


J YOUNG EDUCATED NEW EN. 
e xland woman wishes the charge of a motherless 
Unexceptionabls references as to consctentious 
and success fn the trstruction and 
training of children. Address G., care of Nation 


N EASTERN COLLEGE INSTR UC- 

tor is prepared to receive ‘nto his family amy MW 
requiring 7 apid and accurate classical training. Ad 
dress Crassics, the Nation, N.Y. ¢ ity 


// W. BUNN, TUTOR FOR YA! 
~ Richmond ill, L. b 


( YHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


ehild. 
ness, experience, 


106 Wabash Ave., 


E:ducational. 
SEPTEMBER 


PEDAGOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


(Vol. 3. No.1. Nearly 175 pp.) 
Edited by G. STANLEY HALL. 


Notes. 


Should be tn the bands of every Parent and Teacher, 
and especially should be on file tn every Library 


Price, $4 per vol. Single copies, $1 so. 


Vols. 1 and 2 nearly out of print, but a very few 
regular price if applied for 


LOUIS N. WILSON, Worcester. Mass, 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Unexcelled as a 
College Preparatory School. Now represented by tts 
graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton Cornell, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point. 24th 
year begins Sept. 19. JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D, Principal 


Teachers, ete. 


| YEARIN EUROPE.—A LADY AND 
4 her daughter, much experienced in foreign travel, 
will take a party of six ladies to Europe fora year of 
study and travel, visiting Germany, 
Paris, and London Six months in Berlin. References 
exchanged. For ttinerary, address No. 12, care Nation 


4 TEACHER OF NEEDLE-WORK, 


Embrot Jery, Historic Ornament and Design, de 


sires a position for coming winter. Has taught at 
Armour Institute, etc. Best references. Address 
HW 


F., care Nation 





vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agenctes. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave. N. ¥ 











Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youse- Fritron 


1 


23 Unton Square, New York 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave.,, Chicago, recommends best teac 
ers toemployers free of chars: Are filling hur 


f high-class positions this s« son Correspondence 
solicited. J. ALBERT, Manager 


AGENCY.- Te Price seek ne giao t ms and those 


wishirg a change at an increas tsalary should address 
C. RB. Rua@aies & ¢ Palace Hotel Building), Room 











237 Vine Street, Cincinnat 


qf MERICAN AN, 


Sors, tutors, g 





ernes*es, tea 
: 





to colleges, schools, : lies Mi Ria RE, 
h Ave or. 20th St, N.Y 
» Agency. Oldest and best known in tt ev 
Established 1855 3 East 14th St., y. Y. 
THE BRIDGE FACHERS AG# y. 
cies, 110 Tremont St.. Boston. and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address 


} Park St., Boston, Mass 





In { eet is valua 
« é 4 +. oe) influer 
vaca tes and tells 7> 
you a th 4 
, ’ teacher and re 
S$ You, What ts mor 














A Complete School 


HOWTOFILE LETTERS 


retail 


papers 


AMBE RG 
nara Letter File 


THE REFERENCE IS INSTANT. 


Switzerland, Italy, 


AMBERG FILE 


WALTER BAKER & GO. 


PU - HIGH CRADE 


S AND CHOCOLATES 


ntinent, have received 


mast AND HIGHEST 









Chicago; 32 Church Street. Toronto; 
S03 Twelfth Street, Washington, ID. C.; 1204 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 

EVERETT ©. Fisk & Co. 


d MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors. Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


BOLO BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





(NAG 


PIANO 


UNEQUALLED IN 
RA WUVANSHIP, 








“AN A \ r a Ri ‘ 7V 4 f {CH 
reau. Miss Gaack Powrrs Tromas, M'g’r, 


Substantially made 


on the side in gold 








postpaid, on receipt of 75 ce 





ar 


my 


AND INDEN CO., 


on all their Goods at the 
CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


>, hear 20th St. 
ington, 517 Market Space. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


e current numbers in a convenient (tem 
bound in cloth, 
Holds 


Papers easily and neatly adjust 





peas 


Vi 
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"N Word to the Wise is ——" 





A Lirmue Hiewen 1 Price, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —a!_ 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Frances Power 


Cobbe. 


By Herself. An autobiography of extraordi- 
nary interest, of one of the foremost English- 
women of this century. With a Portrait and 
a Picture of her Home. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Frank B. Sansorn. Uniform with Piver- 
side Edition of Thoreau’s Works. With a 
full Index. Crown &vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing and very readable book about 
Ceylon, by M. M. BaLuou, author of ‘‘ Due 
East,” ‘ Due West,” ‘Due North,” “Due 
South,” ‘‘ Under the Southern Cross,” ‘‘ Equa- 
torial America,” ‘‘ The New Eldorado,” “A 7- 
tec Land,” “The Story of Malta,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance of 


the White City. 
A charming love story inwoven with phases 
of the Great Fair, by CLARA LOUISE BURN- 
HAM, author of ‘‘ Next Door,” ‘‘ Dr. Lati- 
mer,” ‘‘ Miss Baggs’s Secretary,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.28 


Coeur d'Alene. 
A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur 
d’Alene mines in 1892, with an engaging love- 
story, by Mary HaLLock Foote, author of 
‘**John Bodewinu’s Testimony,” ‘* The Led- 
Horse Claim,” *‘ In Exile,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOVIEN. 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two a og Fellow ships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History, or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergr: aduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages, For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 





The Napoleon. Romances. 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
I. The Companions of Jehu. 2 vols. 
Il. The Whites and the Blues. 2 vols. 


The She Wolves of Machecoul. To which 
is added The Corsican Brothers. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 2 vols. (Uniform with 
“The Napoleon Romances.”’) 


In all 6 vols., 12mo. Illustrated, with 24 Etchings, 
Photogravure, and half-tone Plates, including histo- 
rical portraits and original pictures by E Van Muyden, 
Félix Oudart, F. T. Merrill, and Edmund H. Garrett. 


Per volume: Decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.50; plain 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25; half calf or half morocco, extra, 
gilt top, $3 00. 


These very powerful historical romances will be some- 
what of a novelty to readers of Dumas in English. “The 
Companions of Jehu”’ and the “ Whitesand Blues” both 
deal with the French Republic under the Directory and 
with the Consulate of Napoleon. They introduce such 
famous characters as Napoleon, Bourrienne, Josephine, 
Georges Cadoudal, Gen. Pichegru, Madame de Stat'l, and 
Comte d’Artois, afterwards Louis XVIII. ‘‘The She- 
Wolves of Machecoul’’ has for its historical theme the 
last Vendée rising, in the reign of Louts Philippe. and 
the Duchesse de Berry is its leading historical person- 
age. To this romance has been added a new transla- 
tion of “The Corsiean Brothers,” the story upon which 
was founded the famous play of that name. All the 
stories in the series are faithful and unabridged render- 
ings of these masterpieces of the great French novel- 
ist, which, with those previously issued, form a collec- 
tion of unrivalled historical romances, spanning French 
History from the reign of Henry II. to that of Louts 
—— a period extending over more than three cen- 
turles. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Per volume: Plain cloth, $1.25; decorated cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

Romances of the Court of Henry Il. 


THE = DIANAS 8 vols 
HE PAGE OF THE DUKE OF SAVOY. 2 vols. 


The Valois Romances. 
MARGZUERITE DE VALOIS. 2 vols. 
LA DAME DE MONSOREAUD. 2vols. 
THE FORTY-FIVE, 2 vols. 


The D’Artagnan Romances. 
THE THREE, MUSKETEERS. 2 vols. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 2 vols. 
THE VICOMTE DE BR AGELONNE. 6 vols. 


THE BLACK ‘TULIP. 1 vol. 
(Scene, Holland; Time, 1672.) 


The Regency Romances. 


THE CHEVALIER D’HARMENTAL. Lv 
THE REGENT’S DAUGHTER. 1 vol. 


OLYMPE DE CLEVES. 2 vols. 
(Period: The Reign of Louis XV.) 


The Marie Antoinette Romances. 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 3 vols. 
THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE, 2 vols. 
ANGE PITOU. 2 vols. 
COMTESSE DE CHARNY. 4 vols. 
CHEVALIER DE MAISON-ROUGE. 1 vol. 





THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 4 vols. 
(With 8 Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett.) 





LITTLE, BROWN & COQ, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


“Around the World. 


A superbly illustrated magazine of travel, explora- 
tion, and natural history. 


EDITED BY PROF. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
Contents of the September Number. 

A Day on the Shawangunk Mountains; A Subterranean 
Drama; Hamburg; One of Nature's Ice Factories, the 
Taku Glacier; Cave-hunting in Pennsylvania; The 
Petrified Forest of Arizona; The Life of the Deep Sea; 
Edible Earths; The Arctic Shore; Notes on Mountains 
and Mountaineering. 

Yearly Subscription, $1.50; Single Copy, 15 cents. 


THE CONTEFMPORARY PUB. CO., 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


Pall Mall Magazine 
October Number Now Ready 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HASIUILTON, [1 P., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 





Amongst many other contributions from well known 
American and English writers are the following: 


Wellington (No. IL), by General Lord Roberts, V.C. 
Joan Haste (Serial story). 
by H. Rider Haggard. 

Outward Bound, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Out of Our Window, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Westminster (IL), by Walter Besant. 
Evening After Rain, by Lady Lindsay, 
In the Third Capacity by F. C. Philips. 
Mr. Webster, by Tirs. W. K. Clifford. 
The Comrade, by **a@.*” 

The whole number most profusely illustrated by the 
best-known artists in black and white. 


wn Offices, 18 Charing Cross Road, London, 
Cc apy Offices—London, 18 Charing Cross 
Road. Ww. C.; New York. The International News 
meal, Toronto, The Toronto News Company; Mon 
treal, The Montreal News Company. 


. re We ee and sell bills of exchange on 

Lette rs and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 

also make collections avd issue Commer- 

Cr dit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
C * all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





FOR SALE. 
N. E., H., and G. Register, Vols 1-12, cloth........ 25 00 
Onward—all gg ore ing ge AEP R ORR err 2 2 00 
Cosmopolitan, September, 1803.................6 1 00 
FRE WN, VE: CIN enccciceciccvccscnsevccwscnsce 20 00 


H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., N. Y. 





5 Beekman Street, New York. 


GOLDE! 





SCEPTRE: 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





